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UNSTINTED 


PRAISE 
FROM 
ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


NEW YORK TIMES: 

“ This brilliantly gifted author is certainly 
the peer cf any one now actively engaged 
in writing novels.” 

@ BUFFALO EXPRESS: 

“Everywhere it is conceded that ‘ The 
Testing of Diana Mallory’ is the great 
novel of the year.” 


@ CHICAGO JOURNAL: 
“Diana is more spontaneous than any 
other woman drawn by Mrs. Ward.” 


BROOKLYN ‘TIMES: 

“Of all that notable gallery of characters, 
none is more appealing, certainly none 
more lovable, than Diana Mallory.” 


@SAN_ FRANCISCO CHRONICLE: 
*“ By far the strongest story in its purely 
human appeal that Mrs. Ward has 
written.” 


@ NEW ORLEANS PICAYUNE: 
“Mrs. Ward grows in depth of human 
feeling. She has never written a book 
so full of the red-ripe of the heart nor 
created a heroine of so lovable a per- 
sonality.” 


g¢ BOSTON HERALD: 
“Many will find in ‘The Testing of 
Diana Mallory’ the crown of this dis- 
tinguished writer’s literary efforts.” 


@ CHICAGO INTER-OCEAN: 
“Mrs. Ward has never drawn a heroine 
who makes such an appeal to human 
sympathies as Diana Mallory.” 


@ PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“Better than anything she has done 
before.” 


William Dana Orcutt 
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Ht is a young wife who struggles against 
the passionate fear that her husband is hap-_ 
pier in the companionship of another woman— 
and who loves and protects the other woman! 
A handsome young dreamer is the husband, 
wrapped up in his scholar’s passion for the past, 
adoring his beautiful « society girl” wife, but 
finding a mysterious, sweet companionship in her 
friend, whose intellect flashes back to his. As 
these two work together in an old library, the 
young wife makes up her mind that her husband 
prefers her friend. And when you read the 
story you learn whether or not this is true— 
the wife sympathizing with the other woman’s 
hopeless love, the other woman refusing to be- 
tray her. The wife’s frank offer to her husband 
to give him up brings on a climax which sets 
« The Spell” altogether apart from most novels 


of married life. IMustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.50 

















Some folks declare it’s the 


funniest book they ever saw 





THE HOLE BOOK 





























This is the way PETER NEWELL made the book 


ERE is the newest idea in a_picture-book 

in colors—for grown-ups especially, and 

small people, too. A mischievous boy is playing 
with a pistol when it suddenly goes off. The 
hole in the book marks its fun-strewn path. It is 
a real hole, too—a sure-enough hole cut through 
each page of the book—and the fun that bullet has! 





Pictorial Cover. Cloth. $1.25 








The Shot That Laughs Its Way ’Round the World 
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Comment 


The Voices of the Air 

A wonperrruL and thrilling story, absolutely up 
to date of publication in all its particulars, is the 
tale of the loss of the steamship Republic, and the 
rescue of all her living passengers. The Republic 
was rammed by the Florida in a fog early on 
Saturday morning, January 23. Iler engine-room 
was pierced and filled at once with water, the 
force of engineers and stokers escaping to the deck. 
Being a modern ship, she was built with water- 
tight compartments, which were instantly closed. 
Then came the wonder of modern knowledge: 

Out of the heart of the fog, far and wide, to all 
points of the compass, Captain SEALByY flashed by wire- 
less telegraph word of the peril and requests for assist- 
unce—a general ambulance call of the deep sea. The 
great White Star liner Baltic, then about a hundred 
miles from Sandy Wook and making for this city, 
caught the urgent message and, turning in her tracks, 
hastened for the location contained in the despatch, 
latitude 40.17, longitude 70. 

The French liner La Lorraine, seventy-five miles 

away from Ambrose Channel, also picked up the appeal 
and turning on her course proceeded with all possible 
speed for Nantucket. The United States revenue 
cutter and naval stations at Nantucket lightship, New- 
port. and Wood’s Hole received the messages. From 
Provincetown, the revenue cutter Gresham was imme- 
diately despatched; the revenue cutter Acushnet, which 
had already left Wood’s Hole on another errand, caught 
the message at sea, and immediately raced for the scene 
of the accident one hundred miles away. 
We quote from the story published in the Evening 
Post on Saturday afternoon, a little amiss perhaps 
in some details, but vivid and true as to the main 
facts. The Florida, that did the damage and first 
received the Republic’s passengers, was on the spot, 
but wireless caught the other ships—the Baltic, 
that brought the passengers to New York;. the 
Lorraine, that turned hack to search for the dis- 
tressed steamer; the Gresham and the Furnesia, 
that tried to tow the Republic in and finally took 
oft her erew. What a wonder-tale it is, and how 
deeply moving—the ery for help thrown out into 
the air from a mast-tip, and caught, a hundred 
niles and more away. by steamers that turned in 
their tracks and headed for the far-off voice that 
summoned them! It is a new story; there was 
never one quite like it before. It helps us to realize 
what times these are that we live in. A Sunday 
paper has a picture of a sort of Pullman air-ship 
(so to speak), whieh the redoubtable Lewis Nixon 
is building, or going to build, for somebody to ply 
between St. Louis and New York. Maybe it’s 
true. The chief thing that we know about wonders 
in these times is that they will never cease. 


Shipping Intelligence 
Not sighted, steam-vacht Liberty, J. Punrrzer 
commandant 


Down with the Tyrant Press 

The prosecution of Mr. Josepn Putirzer for 
libelling the United States government and _ its 
brother-in-law continues with unabated vigor, but, 
sad to relate, the net result thus far has been: only 
2 further increase in the circulation of the World. 
Judge Warp promptly set aside the remarkable 
subpeenas requiring various persons to appear be- 
fore a Federal grand jury and testify “ generally,” 
and the minions of the irritating law now have to 
begin all over again. 

We cannot understand why the learned Attorney- 
General brought the case into court, anyway. Mr. 
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Puuirzer had already been tried and pronounced 
guilty by the President himself. Why shouldn’t 
lie have been jailed forthwith instead of being 
permitted to cavort gleefully over the bounding 
billows while his hired lawyers pile up boulders 
in the path of simple Justice between Man and 
Man? What, too, is the matter with Judge Warp 
that he should deny to the District-Attorney the 
privilege of proceeding in his own sweet way ? 
What boots it if that way was unprecedented or 
technically illegal? Was it not conceived by the 
greatest legal mind descended from Corsica and 
confirmed by the highest living authority on justice 
and other things ¢ 

The Constitution? Fiddlesticks! What has that 
antiquated document to do with the libelling of a 
brother-in-law of the United States. government ? 
As our able President has frequently observed, new 
conditions call for new remedies and new interpre- 
tations, and there is nothing so aggravating as the 
law’s delays. If, as the court sarcastically admits, 
“it would also contribute greatly to the success and 
eelerity of some investigations if the authorities 
had an unlimited right to search and seize persons, 
houses, and papers,” then why shouldn’t all those 
persons and things be searched and seized, as in 
the good old days when rulers really ruled? We 
regard Judge Warp’s lugging in of the Fourth 
Amendment as a gross impertinence, and await 
impatiently the scolding which is quite as justly his 
due as was that administered to Judge HumpureEY 
some two years ago. . 

Nevertheless, we are happy to record, the wheels 
are being revolved in all directions. Technically, 
to be sure, the alleged libelling of the government’s 
brother-in-law was done in New York City, but 
really the grievous injury was inflicted in the 
District of Columbia’ and at West Point, where it 
is hoped adequate remedy may be found under 
the uncommon law. To Secretary Root the Presi- 
dent is probably indebted for this remarkable dis- 
covery, since it was that distinguished lawyer 
whose argument won the case for CHarLes A. 
Dana in 1895. Of course, if’ Mr. Roor and the 
courts were in the right then, the President has 
no ease in the District of Columbia, but the avail- 
ability of West Point as a seat of jurisprudence 
is yet to be tested. If it be true, as reported, that 
the cadets stand. ready to testify as a unit that 
their minds were poisoned and their sensibilities 
shocked by the infamous suggestion that the 
brother-in-law of the government had speculated 
in Panama shares, rays of hope left to JosePH 
PuLitTzerR certainly. seem to be few and far apart. 


In any case, the boys are polishing their swords : 


and getting ready to defend to the death the hal- 
lowed statute of 546 n.c., or thereabout. 

We note with satisfaction the faithful Tribune’s 
significant announcement from Washington that 
“the President is deeply interested in. this case, 
and those charged with the prosecution realize that 
they will earn his gratitude if their efforts are 
successful.” The opportunity to obtain. such a 
reward should prove, indeed, an incentive to re- 
newed endeavor on the part of both civil adminis- 
trators and armed forces. It is a time, moreover, 
for all good citizens to stand firm. Volunteers 
have not yet been called for, but may be at any 
moment. Patriots, be ready! 


An Unsound Preachment 

Mr. Tarr not only committed lése-majesté when 
he told the normal-sehool girls in Georgia that it 
was not incumbent upon them to marry, but 
voiced social and economic heresy. Matrimony is 
man’s prerogative, but woman’s duty. 


Major Mearns Doing Well 

The latest bulletins indicate a steady and grati- 
fying improvement in the condition of Lieut.- 
Col. Rogar A. Mearns, U.S.A., retired, assigned 
by the Commander-in-chief to active duty in Af- 
rica in attendance upon T. Roosrvett, Special 
Shooter for the Smithsonian Institution, and K. 
Rooseveit, Official Photographer. The slight but 
distressing symptoms of glosso-labio laryngeal 
paralysis have disappeared entirely, and thought- 
waves now pass regularly from the caput gal- 
linaginis through the iter a tertio ad quartem 
ventriculum without disturbing the oscillations of 
the purusa. The radioactivity of his sterno- 
clido - mastoid is. practically normal, and the 
pectoralis major and costo-xiphoid ligament main- 
tains the ensiform eartilage at an angle with the 
manubrium conforming with all requirements of 
military usage. THis levator labii superioris alique 
nasi still betrays slight structural weakness, but 
this is not considered a serious defect in view of 
the unrivalled equipment in this respect of his 
illustrious companion. While by no means fully 
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recovered from the severe strain imposed by the 
rigid examination prescribed by the Commander- 
in-chief, it is now considered safe to assume that 
the Major will be out of danger at least until he 
reaches Africa and they begin to shoot. 


Worth Twice the Money 

Why complain of $100,000 salary for President 
Tarr when, according to the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations,. the country has been paying 
President Roosrvett. $179,000 a year in addition 
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to his $50,000 wage ? 


Mr. Taft and the Canal 

Before setting sail for Panama, Mr. Tarr 
uttered these judicious words: 

I think you will find that mere pride of opinion will 
not stand in the way of the present President or the 
next President making the change. For the present, 
however, you must remember that the lock type is the 
one which has been authorized by a law passed by Con- 
gress, and that the only thing which can change it is 
the discovery that entirely new conditions will be found 
affecting the foundations of the locks and the Gatun 
dam. ‘his expedition on which we are about to 
embark is one of observation and investigation, but it 
must be understood that we are not going down there 
to thresh over old theories and old facts. 

Engineers who object to the present type and who 
originally objected to it are expressing their dissenting 
opinions in the metropolitan press, but what we are 
after is new facts and conditions, if there are any. If 
there is a change to be made it should be made now, 
because another year of the work would make such 
conditions that a change from the lock to the sea-level 
canal would be very expensive indeed. 

I do not believe the fact that the canal is going to 
cost over $300,000,000 makes much difference to the 
American people if they get a canal speedily and 
safely built. The United States has undertaken this 
work and it is going to see it through. 

“ Over $300,000,000 ” sounds somewhat disingenu- 
ous when an appropriation of $500,000,000 is called 
for and pending. But let that pass. Mr. Tart’s 
mind seems to be open to conviction, and we have 
no doubt that his decision will be based upon the 
best information obtainable from prejudiced en- 
gineers. We can only hope that it will prove as 
sound in fact as it is sure to be excellent in intent. 


Maybe So; Maybe Not 
Mr. RoosEvELT will soon be on his way to Africa.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


We are beginning to have our doubts. 


Senator Root-of New York 

The opinion is strongly held—as they say in 
Wall Street—that when Mr. Exinu Roor puts his 
hat on, it covers the most effective mental ap- 
paratus now working in the United States. There 
may be greater men in the country than Mr. Roor, 
for greatness is variously estimated by various 
people, whom it is hard to bring into agreement 
as to the relative value of contrasted qualities and 
powers, but nobody in sight has a better hatful 
of brains than Mr. Root, or drives them more 
tirelessly to accomplish great work. That Mr. 
Root, pretty well tired out with six or seven years 
of hard service in the cabinets of President Mc- 
Kinney and President Rogsevett, should have 
been willing and even desirous to be a representa- 
tive of his State in the Senate is a great piece 
of good fortune to the people of this country, and 
a matter for the people of New York to be thank- 
ful for and proud of. For the first time in a great 
many years the most powerful State in the Union 
is to have a Senator worthy of its rank. New 
men, as a rule, are not immediately influential in 
the Senate. Before their qualities can tell they 
have to learn the business of being a Senator, and 
let their colleagues have a chance to find out what 
is in them and where they will best fit into the 
Senatorial machine. Custom decrees that new 
Senators shall take a back seat. But Mr. Root 
is a very exceptional novice. The other Senators 
already know him; he is too big a°man to be 
jealous of, too wise a man-to need discipline, too 
well equipped with varied and accurate knowledge 
of the business of government to be wasted even 
for.a day. We judge that the Senators will teach 
Mr..Roor his place in a fashion the reverse of 
what is usual. 


A Public Servant by Inheritance 

There were strong objections in certain quar- 
ters’ to sending Mr. Roor to the Senate. He 
had had clients whom the objectors did not 
like, and he had been a “corporation ” lawyer. 
Tt was held that in the Senate he would still be 
the counsel of his former clients, and prejudiced 
in favor of their point of view. There was never 
a more fatuous objection to public employment 
for a valuable man. Through all his professional 
life Mr. Root has been faithful to his clients. 
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When he practised law in New York he was faith- 
ful to them here—which is the chief basis of such 
complaint as is made of him; when he was Secre- 
tary of War he worked himself to the limit of his 
great capacity in the service and for the credit 
and honor of the people of the United States, and 
the same when he became Secretary of State. He 
was faithful to President RoosrveLt and his ad- 
ministration, but heyond that to the people. Now, 
as Senator, he will be absolutely faithful to the 
State of New York, and beyond that, again, to the 
people. The folks who distrust Mr. Roor find it 
hard to understand an intense and laborious dis- 
interested devotion to public duties. If a man is 
really able, and is going to work really hard, they 
look for a motive, and as the motive they best 
understand is money, they search to discover how 
his labors are to profit him in cash. But Mr. Roor 
won’t get rich as Senator. What moderate pro- 
vision he needs he has doubtless already laid by, 
and if he cared to get rich he would come back 
to his law practice. If his propensity to work for 
the people at low wages needs explaining, the ex- 
planation probably lies in two facts. One is that 
he has a very lively sense of humor, and sees the 
folly of a good many things—great fortunes 
among others—and has his fun with his mind 
without any great strain on his pocket. The other 
is that he comes of a line of teachers whose lives 
were given to the pursuit of truth and the spread 


of knowledge, with only secondary, care for what. . 


was paid them. Mr. Roor is a public servant 
because he has that in his blood that constrains 
him to be one. Neither riches nor ease could 
satisfy a man with his inheritance. 


Only a Fair Allowance of Fun 

Suppose Mr. Joun D. RockkEretLer should at- 
tain the century mark in years, as his optimistic 
physician predicts! He would be getting hardly 
his share at that, considering his lateness in life 
in beginning to live. 


A Vision of Snakes 

A voice from Nebraska—an erstwhile familiar 
voice—saying that professors in the University of 
Nebraska ought not—no! no!—to accept pensions 
from the fund established by the Laird of Skibo! 
Thus speaks the voice: 

If the proposed pension fund came from a source the 
character of which was unquestioned, or was given 
with a motive that could not ‘be impugned, there might 
be less objection to it. If the professors in accepting it 
or looking forward to it were stimulated to greater 
activity in behalf of the public that fact might 
weigh in favor of the proposed legislative action. 
But from whom does the gift come? From the greatest 
trust magnate in the country, save one. Can we sup- 
pose the people of Nebraska would be willing to ask 
alms of the steel trust when they have been fighting 
and expect to continue to fight this trust? Will the 
university professor be stimulated to oppose the prin- 
ciple of monopoly by being put in a position where he 
jooks forward to a pension from the treasury of the 
monopoly? Even the best of men would be conscien- 
tiously influenced by the. gratitude they would feel for 
such a substantial addition to their incomes. 


What a cloud of gnats it is that our Nebraska 
brother strains at! Is the laird’s character ques- 
tioned? Is there some devilish motive lurking be- 
neath his gift for the fund for pensioning the pro- 
fesscrs? In so far as professors are relieved from 
anxiety about their future maintenance their minds 
are probably in a better case to be active in behalf 
of the public. Moreover, they don’t get the laird’s 
pensions until they have stopped teaching. They 
can receive them without any feeling of gratitude to 
the Steel Corporation, which is only an incident in 
the transaction. The laird planned the pensions, 
not because he was a steel man and loved “the 
principle of monopoly,” but because he is a Scots- 
man, and congenitally daft about education. 


A Sturdy Crusader 

Our felicitations to the Woman’s Journal upon 
its fortieth birthday. A more efficient successor 
of Mary A. Livermore than Arice Stone Brack- 
WELL could not be found anywhere. 


Spare the Hunter 

The papers report that several thousand school- 
children in Texas have signed a petition begging 
Mr. RoosEvett to spare the wild beasts of Africa, 
and not to kill any of them. The President of 
the Audubon Society of Texas is circulating these 
petitions, and hopes to get half a million school- 
children to sign them. But Mr. Roosevett might 
as well not go to Africa as not kill any animals 
when he gets there. Would the children have him 
stay at home? Oh no! not that! Don’t spoil 
sport! The man to speak to about not killing 
animals is not Mr. Roosreve.t, but Mr. Oapen 
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Armcur, of Chicago. If the children are tender- 
hearted, they should communicate with Mr. 
Armour, and we think also that while they are 
petitioning they might well petition Congress to 
spare Mr. Roosevett. They seem to be straining 
the quality of mercy a little too fine. 


Trinity Makes a Report 

One excellent result of the popular tumult over 
the closing of old St. John’s Church in New York 
has been to cause the corporation of Trinity 
Chureh to publish a report of the value of the 
properties they control, and of what is done with 
the income. It seems that the entire estate is 
now worth about sixty million dollars, two-thirds 
of which is in churches and cemeteries, leaving 
about twenty millions’ worth which is taxed and 
produces an income of $780,000 a year. The last 
thing that Mr. Ranpoten, Mr. Jay, and the other 
decent and reputable gentlemen who make up the 
vestry of Trinity ought to want is privacy about 
the value and management of the property they 
control. They might do worse than do what Har- 
vard College does—issue an annual printed report 
of their proceedings, income, and expenditures. 
Dr. Mannine, the new rector, is said to recognize 
the public character of the trust that Trinity ad- 
ministers, and to have been a strong influence in 
securing the report that was lately made. The 
harder it is to find out the truth about such a 
corporation as Trinity, the more fabulous yarns 
about it circulate and grow. The more fully the 
vestry report what is being done with the estate 
they manage, the more solicitous they must nat- 
urally be to have their management creditable, 
and the more creditable it is, the better the pur- 
poses of the foundation are fulfilled. Public opin- 
ion has made immense progress in recent years 
in the respect of all managers of corporations. 
What Trinity has begun to do is no more than most 
cof the railroads and other big corporations are 
doing. All that is very healthy. 


The Gilding on the Eagle 

Discussing the conditions of life and politics in 
Boston, Martin LOMASNEY says: 

The people! What do the people know about it? 
Wake ’em up? How? Fire on the flag and they'll 
rise. But steal the gilding off the eagle and they'll 
never miss it. 


Well put, Martix. It takes a long, hard pull on 
their pockets to rouse the people. The mass of 
the voters are sentimental in their politics. When 
they need money it looks easier to them to try to 
earn it than to stickle for governmental economies. 
And it is easier, and with indirect taxation such 
as pays for the administration of the National 
government, the Army, the Navy, and the Panama 
Canal, they seldom realize what they are paying, 
or what for. 


Immigrants Coming 

We shall probably see a considerable increase of 
immigration in the spring: Calabria and Sicily 
will doubtless send us an army of refugees from 
the earthquake region, and if business’ keeps on 
improving the influx from all sources is likely 
to be greater than that of last vear, . In 1907 we 
got 1,285,000 immigrants; in 1908, 782,870; and 
these figures were offset by a strong human cur- 
rent running from our ports back to’ Europe. Out 
of last year’s total, Austria-Hungary sent 168,000; 
Italy, including Sicily, 128,000; the Russian Em- 
pire and Finland, 156,000: over three-fifths of the 
total number thus coming from southern and south- 
eastern Europe. There is a prospect of a Russian 
emigration of a higher quality than we have had 
heretofore. from the reformer and_ high-grade 
revolutionist class — discouraged patriots, such 
somewhat as came here from Germany—CarL 
Scuurz among them—after the troubles of 1848. 
It has often been said that that suppressed revolu- 
tion gave us the very pick of Germany. Now if 
we are to get the chosen best of Russia it will be 
a considerable solace to the keepers of our gate, 
albeit Russia can ill spare them to us. 


Is This a Christian Country ? 

The Union of American Hebrew Congregations 
at its recent meeting in Philadelphia appointed 
a committee to distribute a publication “ which 
shall take the stand by convincing argument that 
from a constitutional point of view this is 1ot a 
Christian country.” Subject to correction by ex- 
perts, we guess it isn’t a Christian country from 
a constitutional point of view, but if so, will it 
pay the Jewish brethren to rub it in? Are they 
not pretty comfortable here, in the main, as it is, 
and in so far as our laws go? Suppose they suc- 
ceed in getting everybody informed and convinced 
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that there is no warrant in the Constitution for 
ealling this a Christian country, what is to hinder 
putting such a warrant into the Constitution 
forthwith? There are estimated to be 1,777,000 
Jews in this country, and the almanac says ther 
are five million Baptists, twelve million Roman 
Catholics, two million Lutherans, nearly seven 
million Methodists. nearly two million 
terians, about a million Episcopalians, and three 
or four millions of Christians of other varieties— 
thirty-three millions in all. That for 
only half the population, but a conservative esti- 
mate would be that for one Jewish vote in the 
country there are forty-five that may be roughly 
rated as Christian. So of our Jewish 
brothers would have to rely on Christian votes to 
keep Christianity out of the Constitution, and if 
any considerable number of organized and classi- 
fied Christians—say. the Methodist, Baptist, and 
Roman Catholic brethren—were prodded up to the 
point of wanting to get it in, to keep it out might 
come to be a good deal of a labor. It looks to us, 
therefore, as though the Hebrew brothers would 
find it just as profitable to lie low about the Con- 
stitution, and content themselves with the free 
enjoyment of their religious preferences, and the 
fair chances in trade, which our laws at present 
secure to them. The question whether or not this 
is a Christian country, from a constitutional point 
of view or otherwise, might prove to be the kind 
of a sleeping dog that it was a pity to have kicked. 
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Unexpected 
We would hardly have looked for an article on 


DanieL Wesster and Rurus Cuoatre in Our 
Dumb Animals, but it is there. While in life 
DanieL and Rurus got considerable credit for 


being articulate. 


Turn About Comes Naturally 

Speaking last week at the dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Boston, the President-elect of Harvard 
said: 

Harvard is a national university, and it will be a 

misfortune for us if it ever ceases to be a national 
university. The greatest misfortune in education that 
could possibly occur in the United States, and perhaps 
the greatest misfortune of any kind that could occur 
in the United States, would be if the young men of 
each section of the country went to a local university 
in their own part of the country, instead of mixing 
together in one of many great universities all over 
the country. 
Sound doctrine, Mr. Lowent; excellent doctrine; 
but it works both ways. How long, sir, do you 
think it- will be before Massachusetts boys begin 
to be sent to Ann Arbor, Madison, Wisconsin, 
Ithaca, or Chicago, to get a change of education 
and imbibe the spirit of the West? That ought 
te come. Perhaps it has begun already. 


The Hat Strike 

The papers say that the tie-up in the hat fac- 
tories is almost complete. It is bad for trade 
and to be regretted, but, after all, men’s hats, with 
which the factories are most concerned, are of no 
vital importance, and it is a fair question whether 
a check to the variety and exuberance of women’s 
hats might not hasten the return of prosperity. 


The Difficult Case of Beach Hargis 

News comes from Jackson, Kentucky, to the ef- 
fect that Beacn Harais is abed for the moment 
with a serious, self-inflicted wound in the foot. 
This is good news as fay as it goes, and gives Jack- 
son a breathing-spell and time to think out some 
way of dealing with Breacu and persuading him 
to let the other folks in Jackson remain alive. 
The case is one of much interest and considerable 
complexity. _Bracn shot and killed his father, the 


judge. He was tried for murder, the jury dis- 
agreed, and, he was released on $25,000 bail. 


Within two hours he was drunk and shooting up 
the town. The townspeople rallied, got him back 
into the jail again. hurriedly provided themselves 
with weapons and ammunition, and looked up the 
law on the subject of his right to go at large. 
They seem to have decided that the law favored 
his enlargement, for Breacn was out again and 
drunk again on January 22d, and drove Haran 
Soutn’s family out of their house, and enjoyed 
himself shooting the dishes off their dining-table. 
Neighbors who tried to intervene had to hide in 
the attic, but late in the evening officers of the law 
got Bracu, who had probably succumbed to the 
arguments of Judge Barleycorn. It will be seen 
that the case is difficult. If Bracu is lawfully 
out on bail, it is repugnant to the law-abiding 
Kentucky mind to lock him up, and yet it is an 
embarrassment to have him go loose and shoot 
so freely. 

















Reading Away Time 

READING performs two opposite functions. At its 
best it creates worlds for us, but at other times its 
service is to destroy the one we inhabit. The first func- 
tion is of course the more delightful, for it bespeaks a 
deliberate choice, leisure, and serenity. When the win- 
ter landscape is spread over with white glitter, and the 
faint and delicate tracings of the trees are etched in 
sepia upon an unbroken gray expanse of sky, when 
from every crack in the window-frames enters 2 little 
breath of icy chill, then pure joy is deliberately to 
take the big leather chair in front of the crackling 
wood fire and, to the clicking accompaniment of the 
little blue and big orange flames, to add on another 
world to ours. There, in absolute peace and comfort, we 
let the ladies and gentlemen of the nineteenth century 
come back with their bows and = curtseys, their 
perplexities and joys, their involved relations and 
final solutions. How thoroughly happy one can be, 
resting one’s eyes first upon the flames that reflect 
their dancing in the polished mahogany panels across 
the room, and then again on the printed page where 
Miss Yonce’s shy hero and heroine, having avowed 
their affection, are so overcome they they immediately 
take to opposite sides of the street and walk protected 
by this safe distance! How nice to go with Becky into 
the attic where Amelia found her, and where she 
wrinkles her forehead in a vain effort to remember 
little George’s age, or to read the chapter where Aunt 
Pullet unpacks the best bonnet’ before the envious 
gaze of Sister Glegg and Sister Tolliver! 

There are, too, certain ripe days of early spring, 
perhaps the most perfect of all the year, when the 
cherry tree is in full bloom and the sun has borrowed 
a tinge of summer’s geniality, when one ean fling a 
rug beneath the star-crowned tree and divide attention 
between the black outlining of the stems bearing their 
white burdens, the scents that fill the air with waving 
sweetness, the wonderful, kaleidoscopic patterns of 
blue sky cut by the white flowers above, and the high 
romance, the fine chivalry and compellings, faiths, and 
passions in the Worte @Arthur. Or we can repair 

Before the starry threshold of Love's court 


to hear the noble lady with the hidden strength contend 
in argument with the evil enticer upon the nature of 
the virtues. Or perhaps a newer vision catches our 
wandering mind and we see the crescent moon that 
sails like a little feather down the sky, and beyond it 
the ramparts of heaven, and hear of those ladies whose 
names were “ five sweet symphonies.” 

teading for the purpose of adding worlds to worlds 
may be most effectively carried out, too, when one first 
migrates to the country in the summer, where the hay 
is just gathered into little stacks, dotted all over the 
fields, where great clouds looking like masses of beaten 
eggs go sailing across a serenely blue sky, and the 
freshness and silence fill our hearts with uplifted glad- 
ness. Then we may add to all our joy of the present 
moment and the perfect day a sense of the meieval 
wood where Calidore rode and the hard-hearted maid 
Briana dwelt in her castle and life extends in- 
definitely, and we superimpose series upon series 
of perfect days and happy adventures in varying 
settings. 

But our own life is not less checkered than the pages 
we read, and winter afternoons in the library where 
our souls are at ease and our minds at peace, together 
with warm spring days under the blossoming fruit 
trees, and idle mornings in June when we can sit 
with our backs propped against the haycocks, are but 
broken incidents packed into the interstices of life, or 
set out as contrasts to those interminable nights when 
for our sins or our frailties we woo unconsciousness in 
vain. ‘The black, lagging hours stare insolently at us, 
asking disquieting questions about the future, pointing 
out the insecurities of life, sneering at our disabilities 
and mistakes, giving us to understand that all these 
are irreparable, and dolefully conjuring up a_ picture 
of a sad and dishonored old age, sans everything. Or 
again, we find ourselves stranded in the railroad station 
of a strange city with four hours to wait for a train. 
Outside, a steady deluge of water cuts us off from any 
hope of diversion, and inside the thick, bad air and 
heavy smells wipe our faces like unclean towels. Per- 
haps at such moments the saints and the poets refuse to 
come at call, but one thing is certain, if we would live 
and be cheerful in body and healthy in mind we must 
learn te bridge the gaps between our own immediate 
lives and those other worlds portrayed in print. We 
must switch on the electric light and blind the dark 
hours with the glare until they vanish, and we must 
step out over our own destiny into other lives, whose 
jovs and triumphs may cheer our unsuccess, and whose 
sorrows shall divert us from those we feel with the 
deepest. personal poignancy. That, after all, is the 
main service of literature. It enlarges the boundaries 
of life. It gives us the freedom of other lives and 
other environments. Life, after all, might be likened to 
a series of rooms through which we must pass, some 
dark and hideous, some lighted and beautiful, and 
literature is like the extra doors and passageways, so 
that when the room we are in is by way of being un- 
bearable we can open the door and walk out into a 
new set of thoughts, a new decoration. And if it seem 
almost an impiety to use books to annihilate this 
world, we may reflect that despite the efforts of the 
monistie philosophers, this world is still a very mixed 
matter, and that our efforts are about equally divided 
always between building up and destroying, and it is 
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vastly better to destroy some of our ugly hours than 
to destroy our souls by living with despondent and 
hopeless thoughts. 

There are few lives, as civilization is constituted now, 
that can stand a steady scrutiny. At a time when 
self-contemplation was greatly in vogue among poets 
and literary men there came into being a vast body of 
lamentation, and suicides grew apace. It is rather a 
good tendency, after all, in modern days, to turn the 
eves away from life as it is, to life as it may become, 
or life as it might be. Of course the tendency may be 
carried too far, but we can remember that time and 
the world’s diurnal course cure many evils. If we 
can but weather the bleakest day, the sun is bound by 
the natural course of events to come out again some- 
time. And it is, after all, not so unwise a method when 
the clouds are thickest to turn the eyes away; to step 
for the moment out of our own lives; to shake off the 
gripping hand of destiny and enter into the world of 
the printed page and live there awhile among more 
cheerful surroundings. 








Personal 


THE active list of the army loses a very greatly 
honored and respected officer in Surgeon-General Rop- 
ERT M. O'REILLY, who went on to the retired list on 
January 14th with the rank of Major-General. Doc- 
tor O’REILLY’s term of service covered forty-five years, 
going back to the Civil War. It has always been 
able and useful, and of late years, and especially 
since the war with Spain, has been notable and dis- 
tinguished. Steadily growing in knowledge and ca- 
pacity as a medical otlicer, he has in these later years 
gathered the full fruits of an experience which has 
been of high value to the country. No one who knows 
him ean speak of his official record without going on 
to say something of the lively, affectionate, and very 
wide-spread personal regard which his character and 
qualities have inspired. He was the friend and med- 
ical adviser of CLEVELAND when in office, and has been 
in his day the friend and helper of a vast number of 
others, whom his skill has helped when skill could 
help, and his sympathy has cheered. He has lived 
long in Washington, is very well known there, and will, 
we presume, continue on there in. private practice. 


So many great men were born in England and Amer- 
ica in 1809 that the public prints are going to be 
rather hard put to it this year to celebrate properly 
the centennial anniversaries of all their births. We 
must soon stop talking about Por, lest he thus in- 
fringe on the time and space that should go to LIn- 
COLN and the others. But Poe is still uncommonly 
hard to stop talking about. Everything said about 
him seems to provoke a reply, and every reply a 
rejoinder. He is eminently debatable. That may be 
one source of his fame. There was the remark of 
Mr. Howe tts, for instance, made the other day in 
these columns—that if Por’s work were to-day sub- 
mitted to our leading magazines it probably wouldn’t 
be thought good enough. Our neighbor, the Evening 
Post, which is commonly regarded as something of an 
authority on things literary, is, on the contrary, quite 
positive that if Por and HAWTHORNE were both young 
men, offering their wares to the up-to-date magazine 
editor, Por’s would be found available, while Haw- 
THORNE’S probably would not. “ PoE has, to a certain 
degree,” declares the Post, “the verve, the swiftness, 
the athleticism of style, which is a great requirement 
nowadays”; and it gives other good reasons for its 
opinions. Yet Mr. Howe ts is himself an ex-editor of 
a high-class magazine, and evidently knows how to 
please the editors. 


And there is Mr. W. C. BrowNELL, whose severity 
on Por in another of this month’s periodicals has got 
him into-no end of trouble. North Wilkesboro, North 
Carolina, has fairly risen in arms against him as a 
malignant reviler of the poet whom the South claims 
for its own—and not entirely without reason, either, 
for even if PoE was born in Boston, his father was a 
Baltimorean, and most of his boyhood and youth was 
spent in Virginia. He thus always provokes inter- 
sectional exchanges. Paris, France, has not yet re- 
sponded to Mr. BrRowNELL, but the PoE controversy 
is international also. BAUDELAIRE and other of his 
eminent French admirers and imitators point to his 
life of poverty and neglect as the supreme instance of 
America’s Beeotian indifference to genius and beauty. 
The English critic, MArtHew ARNOLD, somewhere ar- 
gues that when a man is more famous abroad than 
at home it is a suspicious kind of fame; but on the 
Por question England seems to stand with France and 
the South. So does Germany. On the whole, with the 
entire reading world for jury, the case seems to be 
going rather against the gentlemen who would not 
admit Por to the Hall of Fame. That hall, we take 
it, was built to honor famous Americans, and there is 
no denying that Por, whether one likes him or not, 
is one of the most famous Americans that have yet 
lived—and growing more so rather than less. It is 
quite as clear that his work is not the kind of thing 
we all like. Some of us seem to dislike it even al- 
most contemptuously. But for those who do like that 
kind of thing, Pork is immeasurably superior to any- 
body else that ever tried to do it—and a great many, 
including men of indisputable talent, have tried. 
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Correspondence 
THE OFFICIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Boston, Mass. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—I am much interested in your comments on 
the Hunt, and everything seems propitious. I can- 
not help wondering, however, what might happen to 
Kermit, the “ official photographer,” if he should hap- 
pen to make a picture in which the great “ faunal 
naturalist ” was not the central figure. Would Kermit 
be disowned, and would the Smithsonian have to pay 
his expenses; or might such pictures be sold by Ker- 
mit to the American and Outlook as a side specula- 
tion? And what is an “ oflicial photographer”? Is 
he the person who photographs the prominent official 
of the occasion? Might not an occasional picture of 
Major Mearns be interesting, as showing how the 
climate of Africa may aid a disabled soldier? 

I an, sir, S. 


No official definition of the Official Photographer’s 
duties has been made publie as yet. We hope to be 
able to present a likeness of the Major as soon as his 
minothoraciec muscles become sufficiently strengthened 
to enable him to stand without hitching —Ep1Tor. 


SUGAR AND NAILS BEFORE THE WAR 
November 19, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—In a recent number of your WEEKLY which I 
chanced to pick up I saw an article by F. W. Hewes 
in which he says: , . 

“The writer clearly recalls the years before the 
Sugar Trust was born, when white sugar was a va- 
riety found only in few homes and never used except 
for ‘company ’—the commonest brown sugar (and very 
brown and wet it was) cost fifteen cents a pound.” 

Now this is evidently to convey the idea the cheap- 
ness of sugar is owing to the Trust. 

In the early fifties, more than half a century ago, 
the best quality of crushed sugar sold at times as low 
as 7% cents per pound—the lowest quality, ‘‘C cop- 
per,” so called, at 51, nor was the latter so very wet, 
as it contained only about 314, per cent. moisture. 
Granulated sugar, now universally used, was intro- 
duced in the markets at that time and was selling 
at 71% cents per pound when the Civil War broke out. 
Then, with everything else, sugar rose to a high fig- 
ure, the best quality reaching 35 cents per pound. 

He alludes also to nails—before 1850 cut nails sold 
at 3 and 31%, cents a pound. 

The writer presumably did not know, possibly did 
not care, that his statements lacked—verisimilitude 
shall we say? 

I am, sir, 
H. Epwarps. 





Brotherhood, Limited 


I DREAMED I served a term in jail 
Because I’d robbed the U. S. Mail, 
And there I found a noble band 

Of phony folks on every hand. 

What each had done I'll not relate— 
Suffice it they were Guests of State, 
But over all there’d rushed a flood 
Of Universal Brotherhood. 


We held a meeting in the yard 
And there discussed our trials hard, 
And each agreed that it were well 
To help the other for a spell; 

To drink together of the cup 

The law had set for us to sup, 

And mitigate as best we could 

Our sorrows by a Brotherhood. 


Six hundred there appeared to be 
Existing under lock and key. 

Some men were in for ninety days, 

And some were there for two-year stays; 
And some were in for twenty years, 

And counting up the several tiers 

And bunching all the sentences, 

We had to serve nine centuries. 


We divvied up and found that we 

On this allotment, as you see, 

If sentences were equalized 

And properly fraternalized, 

Would have to stay without release 

Along near eighteen months apiece; 

And some there were who thought it good 
To work on lines of Brotherhood. 


But one small chap, a piker cold, 
In for six months,-as I’ve been told, 
A Stupid lout, had not the wit 

To see what he got out of it, 

In spite of all our arguments 

So clear to Socialists of sense. 

He flatly said, “ Hanged if he would 
Go in for such a Brotherhood!” 


What happened next ’'m not aware; 

Such language filled the ambient air 

It waked me up, and I was glad 

T’ escape from such surroundings sad; 

But as I thought upon the plan - 

Of Brotherhood ’twixt Man and Man, 

I could not the conclusion shirk 

That there be times it will not work. 
Horace Dopp GASsTITt. 
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ireless Victory 


{ 


How the Use of the Marconi Telegraph averted a great Maritime 
Tragedy—The sinking of the Ocean Steamship “Republic” 


which the electric flames spurted in 
streaks and flashes, Ginman, who 
operates the wireless station at 
> Siasconset, a village on the south 
shore of Nantucket Island, sat at 
his work on the morning of January 
23d, waiting for the dawn to break. 
“3 I'rom time to time the gossip and 
chatter of the big ocean liners came drifting over a 
radius of hundreds of miles of fog-bound sea. 

It was quiet in the little shack upon the spit of sand 
that runs out into the Atlantic. Nothing broke the 
monotony of the night except the distant pounding of 
the breakers, the wind that sang through the wires 
overhead, and the steady, uninteresting click, click of 
the chattering ships. Then, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
cutting through the air, came the three letters C. Q. D., 
the signal made by some ship in distress at sea. (C. 
Q. stands for “all ships.” D. means “ distress.” It 
was a notification to transmit the distress signal to 
every vessel within two hundred miles of Siasconset. ) 

Ginman waited. The chatter of distant ships clicked 
off meant nothing more now than the noise of the wind 
or the pounding of the sea. A few seconds afterward 
the message came: 

“We were struck by an unknown boat; engine-room 
filled; passengers all safe; can stay afloat; latitude 
40.17, longitude 70. Republic.” 

It was the big, four-year-old White Star ocean liner 
that was in distress. She had sailed from New York 
on Friday, carrying a full complement of passengers 
for the Mediterranean—wealthy Americans upon their 
way to their winter residences, and returning immi- 
grants. She was rammed amidships in the thick fog 
on Saturday morning, by the Italian Lloyds emigrant 
ship Florida, heading for New York. On the two ships 
one woman and five men were killed and two men 
injured. They were those whose staterooms or sleep- 
ing-berths were at the point of the collision. The 
Florida stood by, in spite of a smashed bow, and re- 
ceived on board the 700 passengers of the Republic ; 
later, her own condition being precarious, the sixteen 
hundred souls aboard her were transferred to the Bal- 
tic, which carried them to New York in safety. After 
heroie but fruitless efforts had been made to save the 
Republic she sank. 

That these sixteen hundred-odd lives were saved is 
due entirely to the marvels of wireless telegraphy. It 
has robbed accident by sea of half its terrors. No 
longer need the passengers of a wrecked ship scan the 
horizon hopelessly while the sea pours into the hold 
and, inch by inch, Death gains his footing. For an 
invisible network of ethereal communications unites 
ship to ship; and from the station of the Marconi 
operator help can be called for and assurance of safety 
received. Truly, in the words of Longfellow’s sea 
captain, “heaven is as near by water as by land.” 





Man has half conquered the evil genius that lurks upon ° 


the face of the waters. 

' In the transmitting-room of the Republic Binns, the 
Marconi operator, sat, calmly tapping a key at the 
dictation of the captain. Outside, the passengers ran 
through the wrecked ship, whose engine-rooms were 
flooded; there were the multitudinous sounds of fear. 
Was the vessel sinking? Was the unknown ship that 
had rammed her standing by? Nothing was visible in 
the night: and if it had been day the Florida would 
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The White Star steamship “ Republic,” from which 700 lives were saved by the use of wireless telegraphy 


have been hidden in the fog. But inside the transmitting- 
room Binns sat, calmly ticking off the message that was 
taken down almost instantaneously at Siasconset. 

The wires above Ginman’s head began to catch the 
reply to his signals. First Charleston Navy-yard 
called promise of aid; then in succession came word 
from Newport, Boston, Wood’s Hole, and Vineyard 
Haven. From Wood’s Hole the revenue cutter Acushnet 
went to the rescue. The revenue cutter Gresham sped 
out from Boston. The cutters Mohawk and Seneca 
caught the distress signal as they cruised along the 
coast and started away. Then came another message 
from Binns, still at his post in the transmitting-room 
aboard the Republic. 

“* Able to keep afloat; engine-room full.”’ The Baltic 
and the Lucania caught the C. Q. D. signal later in the 
day. From every point rescuing ships were converging 
toward the shattered Republic. Somewhere in, the 
thick fog La Lorraine came steaming toward the New 
England shore. 

“Am going to the rescue of the Republic, which ‘is 
sinking off Nantucket,” called Captain Tournier. 
“ Heavy fog. Cannot go to her right away, as we have 
to take our bearings.” At noon a message from Cap- 
tain Warr. of the Lucania, was flashed at Siasconset, 
and thence transmitted to New York, to be posted at 
the Cunard offices in State Street: 

* Sixty-five miles east of Nantucket. 
Republic at 4 P.M.” 

Would the rescuers reach the sinking vessel in 
time? ‘ Power off; have to use storage batteries,” was 
the last message that had come through from Binns. 
With the flooding of the engine-room and the shutting 
off of the power that drove the dynamos, and the neces- 
sary substitution of the reserve storage batteries for 
the transmission of wireless messages. the radius of 


Hope to reach 


communication was shortened by half. People were 
waiting in New York, waiting through a deep, im- 
permeable silence that had wrapped itself around the 
Republic. She had ceased to signal. Had she gone 
down, or were her storage batteries too weak to carry 
to Siasconset ? 


Soon after noon the tension was relieved. A mes- 
sage came through from the Baltic, via Siasconset, 
5 a 


where Ginman still sat waiting in his shack. The 
Baltic was almost at hand; the Republic was still 
afloat, and her passengers had been transferred in 
safety aboard the Florida during the middle of the 
forenoon. Through the dense fog she came, forging 
her way as swiftly as she dared over a dead calm 
stretch of water. Even when near enough to hear the 
deep; measured booming of the Republic’s submerged 
bell she could see nothing; only the messages of Binns 
that came from the transmitting-room kept the rescuers 
informed. At eight o’clock in the evening Captain 
Ransom, of the Baltic, sent a message directly to New 
York. The damaged vessels were still afloat. 

Now the veil had been lifted. All were aware that 
through the power of wireless telegraphy—and, of 
course, the heroism of Binns in staying at his post-— 
some seven hundred passengers had. been saved from 
death. At nine o’elock word came that the Republic 
had been abandoned. When she went under, Captain 
Sealby and an attendant officer, who had refused to 
leave, flung themselves into the sea and managed to 
keep afloat on a rail until picked up. 

On Monday evening, sixty hours after the collision, 
the Florida arrived under her own steam at this port. 
One of her holds was filled with water, but her water 
tight compartment system had kept her afloat. It is 
believed that it will be impossible to salve the Re- 
public, which is sunk in thirty-eight fathoms of water. 
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Diagram showing the scene of the collision, and the manner in which the aid of other vessels was brought to the stricken steamship by the use of wireless 
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Messina’s dismantled and blazing water frorit. This sickle-shaped harbor stréét was noted for the solidity 
and symmetry of its butilditigs, and of many of these the earthquake feft little more than the front walls 















































Copyright, 1900, by the Pictorial News Co 
The platforms of the railway station at Messina, to which When the searchers began their task nearly every shattered build- 
many of the injured were borne as a place of refuge ing in Messina yielded its terrible share of unrecognizable dead 
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Copyright, 19009, by the Pictorial News Co. 
A military relief patrol bearing the injured to the landing- 
stages, where were ships waiting to take them to Naples 


Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 


The 
day 


Italian soldiery, inspired by their King and Queen, toiled 
and night carrying the wounded to the relief stations 
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COUNTING THE COST OF MESSINA’S TRAGEDY 





The upper story of a wrecked house, showing how the The ruined cathedral at Messina, which dates from Norman times, 
massive masonry at Messina was tiven by the earthquake having been built in 1098. It had survived many earthquakes 


Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co 


The ruins of the City Half on Messina’s water front. Bodies recovered from the tangle of ruin awaiting transportation to 
This part of the city was inundated by a tidal wave the trenches in which thousands were buried to forestall pestilence 


Copyright, 1909, by the Pictorial News Co. 


The destruction of the railway terminal at Messinia. Such fis- At the edge of one of the squates in Messina; showing the com- 
sures as this picture shows ran in a network through the city pleteness of the destruction which overwhelmed some of the buildings 


IN THE AWFUL QUIET OF SICILY’S AWAKENING 






































Major E. A. Mearns, U.S.A. (Retired) 
AUTHOR OF A WORK ON THE MAMMALS OF THE MEXI- 
CAN BORDER, WHO WILL SAFEGUARD THE HEALTH 
OF MR. ROOSEVELT AND HIS PARTY OF HUNTERS 


J. Allen Loring, of Owego, New York 
AN AUTUORITY ON THE SMALLER MAMMALS WHO 
HAS HAD WIDE EXPERIENCE IN FIELD WORK IN THIS 
COUNTRY, CANADA, AND MEXICO 


Edmund Heller, of California 
FORMERLY WITH THE FIELD COLUMBIAN MUSEUM, 
CUICAGO, AND A MEMBER OF AN EXPLORING AND 
SHOOTING PARTY IN AFRICA IN 1905 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S COMPANIONS ON “THE GREAT HUNT” 





A Spendthrift Congress 


session is now about to adjourn 
without day, has set an entirely new 
Sey mark in the appropriation of public 
Cw money. It has authorized the ex- 
~ penditure of more money than was 
spent for national purposes from the 
beginning of the Revolution to the 
~ outbreak of the Civil War. It appro- 
priated more money for the Navy than was required to 
finance the entire Revolutionary War. It provided 
more money for the Army for two years than was 
spent on the armies that fought the War of 1812 and 
the Mexican War. A single session of this Congress 
authorized the expenditure of more money than was 
required to conduct the government during the entire 
jirst half of the last century. The present session 
appropriated as much for pensions as was required to 
maintain the government for thirty months prior to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. Two-thirds of all the 
revenues of the government were assigned to prepara- 
tion for wars to come and to payments on account of 
past wars. 

Think of the world and history affecting achieve- 
ments of the American people from 1776 to 1860! 
Think of how twice they waged victorious war against 
the very “‘ Mistress of the Seas” herself! Think of 
how they vanquished Mexico, of how their repeated 
demonstrations of their prowess on land and on sea 
had taught the nations to respect them as a republic 
invincible because of its magnificent isolation and 
its splendid manhood! Think of how the nation 
grew from a small, hemmed-in, one-seaboard country 
with a population of but three million souls, into a 
great empire stretching from ocean to ocean, with a 
population ten times as great and a domain five times 
as large! Think of the triumphs of American diplo- 
macy, with the whole world forced to bow to the 
Monroe Doctrine! Yet one and all of these things 
were accomplished with less money than the Sixtieth 
Congress has appropriated, 

3ut while the Sixtieth Congress has been lavish in 
the expenditure of money, it has been so only in a 
greater degree than some of its predecessors. The last 
thirteen Congresses have appropriated more money 
than the forty-seven that went before, with the ex- 
penses authorized by the Continental Congresses 
thrown in for good measure. In other words, since 
1885 Congress has appropriated more money than 
during all the years that went before, from the out- 
break of the Revolution. And those years that went 
before include all our wars except the one with Spain, 
about the smallest of them all. Up to 1885 approxi- 
mately eleven billion dollars had been spent. About 
the same amount has been appropriated since that time. 
The Revolutionary War cost $200,000,000. Of this the 
Federation paid $114,000,000, the individual colonies 
$21,000,000, and France about $60,000,000. The Six- 
tieth Congress has spent $250,000,000 on the Navy 
alone. 

Even the statement that we have spent more since 
1885 than in all the years before does not reveal all of 
the extravagance of the recent Congresses. The Forty- 
eighth Congress, which made the appropriations for 
1885 and 1886, looks like a sort of legislative tight- 
wad as compared with the Sixtieth. It spent less than 
seven hundred million dollars, while the Sixtieth has 
spent more than two thousand millions. Likewise the 
Fiftieth Congress seems steeped in parsimony as com- 
pared with the Sixtieth, having kept the appropriations 
down to less than eight hundred million dollars. Then 
came the Fifty-first Congress. It appropriated a 
billion dollars and the body politic shuddered at its 
extravagance. It struck such terror to the hearts of 
the taxpayers that they put the party in power out of 
control so quickly that not until the Fifty-fifth did a 
Congress dare go over the thousand-million mark again. 
But the taxpayers have made wonderful progress since 
the Fifty-first Congress. Where a thousand-million- 
dollar appropriation startled them then, they can look 
at a two-thousand-million-dollar appropriation now 





with never a bat of their political eye. Yet, with 
all the stupendous appropriations made by the Six- 
tieth Congress they sink into insignificance as com- 
pared with what it was asked to make. During its 
career there have been more than forty thousand bills 
introduced. Nine-tenths of them call for the appropria- 
tion of money, and seven-eighths of this money is asked 
for private individuals. No one has yet had the hardi- 
hood to foot up the immense totals of all the money- 
appropriating bills introduced in the Sixtieth Congress, 
but some idea may be had from the fact that there are 
at least five times as many public buildings asked for 
at a single session as are authorized. The ratio is even 
greater in private claims, invalid pensions, ete. In 
other words, if every bill introduced in the Sixtieth 
Congress had become a law the total appropriations 
might have been ten billion dollars instead of two 
billion. 

Expenditures promise to increase as the years go by, 
even above the great record of the Sixtieth Congress. 
In fact, it is not improbable that the Seventieth Con- 
gress will as far outelass the Sixtieth as it outshines 
the Fiftieth. Everywhere the demands for appropria- 
tions are multiplying—multiplying so fast that the 
appropriations of the two Congresses of the present 
Roosevelt term exceed those of the two Congresses of 
the Civil War by $33,000,000. The Navy is now get- 
ting $122,000,000 a year. and yet it is no more satisfied 
with that than a hungry stevedore would be satisfied 
with a single doughnut. It has made out a building 
programme for the future. This programme contem- 
plates the construction of at least nine more big 
battleships, each of which must weigh not less than 
25,000 tons, cost some fifteen million dollars to build, 
and a million a year to maintain. Wher the nine are 
completed they will represent an outlay of at least 
fifteen million a year for construction, and the nine 
will add nine millien a year for maintenance. Then 
this programme calls for the construction of a scout 
cruiser for each battleship, and they want four built 
every year until the quota is filled. We have some 
thirty torpedo-boat destroyers now, but the building 
programme says there must be four for each battle- 
ship, which means one hundred and sixty in all. Then 
there must be submarines, colliers, armored cruisers, 
gunboats, hospital-ships, ammunition-ships, repair- 
ships, and a thousand other items that call for the ex- 
penditure of money. The navy the building pro- 
gramme proposes will certainly call for more than two 
hundred million dollars every year—more than was re- 
quired to whip England on land and sea during the 
Revolution, and many times more than her second 
defeat cost us. 

The Republican leaders in Congress are not at iall 
disturbed over the tremendous increase of appropria- 
tions and expenditures. They admit at once that the 
Sixtieth Congress has been going some in appropria- 
ting the money of the public. They acknowledge, with- 
out. question, the Democratic assertion; that we are 
spending more than six times as much per capita as 
in the time of Washington, and almost double that of 
the period immediately preceding the Civil War. 
They coneede that the Sixtieth and Fifty-ninth Oon- 
gresses have appropriated more money than the two 
Civil War Congresses. - But they come back with the 
answer that the expenditures of to-day are less in pro- 
portion to national wealth than they were in 1870, and 
just about as much as those of 1850. In other words, 
if the revenues of the United States were raised by 
direct taxation based on values, a man would have 
to pay no more according to his wealth than he had to 
pay in 1850. The tax rate in 1850 would have been 
sixty-five cents on the hundred dollars, and that of 
1907 sixty-seven cents. 

They point out that the expenditures of, States, coun- 
ties, municipalities and minor civil divisions have shown 
as great increases of per-capita expenditures as the 
National government shows, and that the tax rate has 
been allowed to remain practically stationary through 
all the years. They make property the basis of taxa- 
tion rather than population, and assert that if the 
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municipal voter is satisfied to continue a tax rate of 
bygone years at home he may be presumed to be satis- 
fied to continue it in national affairs. Furthermore, 
they point out that although the American Congress 
appropriates more money than any other governing 
body on earth, the burdens it imposes upon 
property are small as compared with those in other 
countries. It is estimated that where we are spending 
sixty-seven cents per hundred dollars of national 
wealth for Federal purposes, the English are spending 
a hundred cents, and the French and Germans one 
hundred and twenty cents each. 

During the one hundred and thirty-two years of our 
existence as a nation, starting with the adoption of the 
Dechration of Independence, the government has spent 
a little more than twenty-one billion dollars. Assum- 
ing that the present ratio of increase in annual appro- 
priations is maintained, by 1920 Congress will be 
making appropriations of more than two billion dollars 
at each session, and in the twenty years from the be- 
ginning of the century it will have authorized the ex- 
penditure of more meney than was expended in all the 
remaining one hundred and twenty-four years of Amer- 
ican independence, which will include every war in our 


_ history. 


All of this means that new methods of raising 
revenue must be found. The people of the United 
States want lower tariffs. Yet how are they to get 
them when the government must raise more revenue 
than ever? They may beg for the bread of a general 
reduction, but with a deficit of $114,000,000 for the 
past calendar year, the only way open is for the giving 
of a stone of increased tariff burdens. They may re- 
move the prohibitive duties on some things, but, on 
the whole, the tariff must bring in more money in the 
future than it ever has in the past. Even then it will 
not be enough. It is not impossible that a resort will 
be had to a stamp tax like that of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War period. 

From the enactment of the first tariff law down to 
the present the American people have been taxed a 
little less than eleven billion dollars through the opera- 
tion of tariff laws. Eight billion dollars of internal 
revenue receipts have been paid by them. Vast have 
been the collections from these two sources, and yet 
they are now to be found inadequate unless new 
things are to be taxed. The indirect tax idea has been 
the most wonderful governmental idea yet evolved. 
Its workings are so smooth, and so far removed from 
the vision and knowledge of the average individual, 
that he is ready to argue that “ the tariff is not a tax.” 
Suppose, on the other hand, that we had a direct tax, 
and that the average citizen had to walk up to the 
collector and pay down his money. The farmer worth 
ten thousand dollars would have to put up sixty-seven 
dollars. It is easy to imagine that he would keep a 
rather close tab on the body that is appropriating a 
billion dollars each year, under such circumstances. 

In justice to Congress it is to be explained that the 
fact that it is represented as having appropriated a 
billion dollars at a single session does not make it 
follow that it has provided for the expenditure of that 
amount in a single year.” Many of the items in the 
appropriation bills are in a more limited sense only 
“authorizations.” For instance, in river improvement 
the expenditure of a million dollars for a single stream 
may be “authorized,” but only a-hundred thousand 
dollars of that is “ appropriated” or made available 
for expenditure during the following fiscal year. The 
‘net ordinary expenditures of the government for a 


‘given year are always less than the appropriations of 


the same year, because of the fact that appropriations 
are always made for a year ahead. But these facts 
have been held carefully in mind in the preparation of 
this article, and appropriations and expenditures have 
not been confounded—as they frequently are even by 
good writers. For instance, a story that has~had wide 
circulation recently, states that the Sixtieth Congress 
had appropriated $680,000,000 during its first session. 
As a matter of fact, the appropriations, in the accepted 
sense of the word, amounted to $1,008,804,000. 
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abdicate. The Old Lady, as every- 
body knows, has long been the fa- 
miliar name of the Bank of England, 
eminent bulwark of British power, 
= and it is with something of a shock 
that one learns of her loss of pre- 
eminence.' Her successor is the National City Bank 
of New York. This institution is the richest and 
strongest and busiest bank in existence. 
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The strong door of the safe with its twentv-four bolts 


Nothing could be easier than to fill a book with in- 
teresting details showing how the army of four hundred 
banking experts in this vast financial hive daily trans- 
act business to the extent of eighty millions of dollars; 
but the space available here will afford opportunity 
for recording only the most striking incidents seen by 
one who spent a day in the bank. The effect of all 
these activities upon a visitor who observes them for 
the first time is overwhelming. The volume and im- 
portance of the business carried in this flood of dollars 
pours upon the senses with the weight and insistence 
of a great cataract, and the scrupulous nicety of the 
management of detail is as exact as the working of a 
fine watch. Think of it a moment: eighty millions of 
dollars—a dollar apiece for every man, woman, and 
child in America!—-rush through this millrace every 
day, and not one penny is misplaced. The gigantic trip- 
hammer which crushes tons of steel or barely cracks an 
egg shell, responsive to the will of the operator, is 
but a plaything in comparison with this huge yet 
delicate financial machine. Let us watch it at work. 

First a glance at its home in the midst of Wall 
Street. A certain Mr. Moseman built a rural resi- 
dence and surrounded it ‘with pleasant gardens two 
hundred and fifty years ago on the site of the Na- 
tional City Bank. In the brisk growth of New York 
City after the War of the Revolution the rural resi- 
dence and its gardens were swept away to give place 
to a row of handsome dwellings. These were in a few 
years taken over for offices by lawyers, merchants, and 
brokers. And these in turn gave way to the Merchants’ 
Exchange building, which was burned in the great fire 
of 1835. The dark, gaunt granite structure raised on 
the site—the block bounded by Wall, William, and 
Hanover streets and Exchange Place—was taken over 
by the United States government in 1863 and used as 
the New York Custom-House, until sold at auction to 
the National City Bank in 1899. How the grim old 
fortress was transformed into a modern business palace 
closely patterned after the Erechtheum at Athens, still 
preserving the sixteen huge Ionic columns along the 
Wall Street facade, and increasing the height of the 
building from five stories to eight, has been often 
told in print. The most striking detail in the new 
building is the banking-room on the ground floor, 188 
feet long, 124 feet wide, and 72 feet high to the centre 
of the dome. Back. of the lofty pillars and panels that 
bound this vast office are the scores of rooms in whick 
most of the details of the day’s work are carried out. 

When does the day’s work begin? With the day 
itself. Punctually at midnight eight men march out 
of the New York Post-Office carrying four leather 
trunks about twice as big as steamer trunks, each 
packed full of letters containing: checks—not currency, 
for that is handled in another way. These letters 
come from banks in every part of*the United States. 
The trunks are opened in three large rooms on the 
second floor of the Hanover Street side of the building; 
the letters are assorted and distributed according to 
the district from which they came.’ There are fifty-four 
of these districts, most of them being given over to 
one bank alone, others to the banks of a single city, 
others to larger groups of banks, and others to mis- 
cellaneous' offerings. There are two main divisions— 
city and country. 

All through the night the messengers plod to and 
fro between the Post-office and the bank, but the mail 
is very light now, and a force of eight clerks is able to 
handle it and get everything ready for the Clearing- 
House as fast as it comes in. At eight o’clock in the 
morning the day force reports for duty. The day 
messengers make frequent trips with their big leather 
trunks, and letters rain upon the tables and desks at 
which one hundred and fifty clerks are at work. - To 
watch this army of keen-eyed, swift-fingered, errorless 
youths in action is to receive a new lesson in the 
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marvellous adaptability and energy of the human mind. 
There is not a gray lock among these magicians. Their 
bodies are as nimble as their thoughts. I have called 
them errorless, because as matter of fact they finish 
the complicated and bewildering task without error. 
Now and then at rare intervals, at some stage of the 
morning’s task, some one may put down the wrong 
figure, but every step is so carefully checked and re- 
vised that a mistake is caught within a few seconds 
after it has been made, and corrected at once; so that 
the great river of figures flows on perfectly clear and 
without flaw. 

The speed is remarkably high, yet it is attained 
smoothly, and no one seems in a hurry. Hardly a 
word is spoken. Forty or fifty clerks silently pounce 
upon the stacks of letters dumped on the receiving- 
tables and rapidly bear them away in bundles to the 
clerks to whom each district is assigned. Each of these 
men, in turn, deftly opens envelope after envelope, 
takes out the check enclosed, puts the accompanying 
letter on file, carefully slits the envelope along three 
sides and spreads it out flat, so that nothing can re- 
main hidden in it, and then files the envelope, too, 
for reference. They used to have a machine for cut- 
ting open all three sides of the envelopes in one move- 
ment, thereby saving one-half a second of valuable time 
on each letter, but the envelopes vary so in size that 
it was difficult to make them fit. Wherefore the 
machine often bit the ends off the checks enclosed, and 
it had to be given up. 

3efore placing each check face down in its pile the 
clerk taps off on the keys: of his electric adding- 
machine (which looks like a cake-box with a_ type- 
writer keyboard on top of it) the figures showing the 
amount for which the check is drawn. One after an- 
other, with a rapidity that dazzles the eye of the 
stranger, the checks are thus recorded and stacked. 
When the stack is high enough for convenient hand- 
ling, the clerk throws a little lever forward and pulls 
a big lever backward, and behold! there comes out of 
the adding-machine a long, narrow slip-of paper on 

















Mr. James Stillman, under whose presidency 
the bank’s gigantic influence was built up 

















Mr. F. A. Vanderlip, who has succeeded Mr. Still- 
man as president of the National City Bank 
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The most powerful steel-vault door in the world 


which there is printed the amount of each check and 
the total sum of all the checks recorded. 

Admirable adder! It “does the work of ten men 
adding by hand.” But, oh! how joyfully the pious 
elders of Salem, a few generations ago, would have 
hanged the inventor and the operator of the machine 
for witchcraft! Surely nothing but an alliance with 
the devil could enable one man to do the work of ten 
sober and godly citizens. There are seventy clerks at 
work on these adding-machines in the check-distributing 
rooms, and their output is equivalent to the work of 
seven hundred men. Adding to this force the hundreds 
of other clerks, messengers, ete., plus the multiplica- 
tion of their services by labor-saving and time-saving 
devices on every hand, we have easily a force equal to 
more than one thousand men handling these checks 
alone. I know these figures are correct, yet the pen 
hesitates to put them down. Somehow it seems too 
prodigious to be true that a whole regiment of experts 
is required daily to deal with one feature of this bank’s 
routine; but the fact is ‘there and cannot be denied. 
Thirty-five tabulators with machines could do the work 
singly, but that would leave a margin for error. There- 
fore, in order to eliminate the faulty human equation, 
every check is recorded by two clerks, each on his own 
machine, and the totals of their slips must be alike if 
the individual items are correctly put down. 

Should a discrepancy be found in the footings an 
overseer detects the cause of it immediately. One 
marvels at the quickness with which this is traced, 
even in amounts running up into hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, It is accomplished not by mathema- 
tical skill alone. The overseer is qualified by long ex- 
perience, besides a gift for trapping error that amounts 
almost to intuition. There are many short cuts in 
getting at results. If, for example, the difference be- 
tween two footings is divisible by nine, then the over- 
seer knows that the error lies in the transposition of 
two figures in which a one occurs. Suppose there is a 
difference of thirty-six between the footings of two 
adders of the same bundle of checks. Almost instan- 
taneously the overseer plunges to that spot in the long 
list whereon one clerk has ticked off a fifty-one and 
the other a fifteen. The original check is examined, 
the correct figure recorded, the footings are now alike, 
and the work goes on as before. This instance is 
cited only for illustration, for there are many others. 
Numbers have as many tricks and characteristics as 
chickens, or pigs, or human beings. 

The bundles of checks are wrapped in the long 
tabulating slips after they have been indorsed by the 
cashier of the bank. As there are fifty thousand 
checks in the average morning’s mail, it would be, of 
course, impossible for that official in person in indorse 
them, even if he used a rubber stamp. There are 
machines. Each one of the three clerks detailed to that 
work takes a bundle of checks to the end of a long, 
flat trough, and there balances them on edge. He 
turns a crank, an endless belt picks up check after 
check, whips it away: from the bundle, and whirls it 
along past a rattling stamp which prints the indorse- 
ment on it and leaves it neatly in place just beyond. 
The operation looks not unlike the process of running 
a hay-chopper. The checks fly through each machine 
so fast that the printing on them is an undecipherable 
blur. No matter. The deciphering and ciphering have 
been attended to long before. 

From the indorsing-machine to the assembly-racks, 
with small pigeonholes for small bundles and big 
pigeonholes for big bundles, the checks are swiftly 
carried. Now the totals of the bundles are added in 
a general footing for each rack, so that the exact 
amount of money represented in each rack is always 
known. At nine o’clock there is a general emptying out 
of the racks devoted to local banks, and the checks are 
sent to the Clearing-House, so as to accommodate 
those banks by exchanging checks early. From this 
time on the work of sorting and opening letters and 






























































































































examining checks in the National City Bank goes on, if 
possible, more rapidly than before. At a quarter to 
ten o’clock the last bundles are taken from the racks, 
the footings added, and the whole morning’s flood re- 


corded accurately to the last cent. Then the mes- 
sengers lock the trunks and carry the checks in 


them to the Clearing-House, where at the stroke of 
ten they are exchanged with those of corresponding 
banks. 

When the last pair of messengers had marched away 
I drew as deep a breath as if I had just witnessed the 
most thrilling scene in a melodrama. I had watched 
the handling of some eighty millions of dollars which 
had been tossed about with all the haste used in pitch- 
forking new-mown hay, yet with scrupulous nicety. The 
vast bulk of wealth had danced past as if in a fantas- 
tie dream, yet not one atom of it had been misplaced. 
If a certain ancient commentator had been present he 
would have added one thing more to the four that were 
too wonderful for him. : 

In the midst of the strenuous activities of check- 
handling we went down to see the safe opened. Viewed 
from above the safe looks like a battleship compressed 
to a cube of twenty-five feet, weighing five hundred 
tons and covered with gray war paint. It is the most 
conspicuous thing back of the bank screen on the main 
floor. When one comes alongside, the huge bulk looms 
larger than ever. Within it there lies a fine fortune of 
ninety-nine millions of dollars in gold and paper money 
and half a billion dollars in first-class securities. The 
most honest and simple-minded man in the world, look- 
ing at this enormous nugget of steel cannot keep from 
wishing that he had the talons and wings of the fabled 
roc long enough to pick up the nugget and fly far away 
with. it. 

An eminent humorist told me before I visited the 
bank that they opened the safe with prayer. In this 


he was wrong. They open it with a time-lock and 
several combinations. I saw the whole performance. 


The time-lock, as every schoolboy knows, is a sort of 
glorified alarm clock which is set on the previous after- 
noon to stay locked for so many hours and minutes. 
Then it lets go with a slight click that will wake up 
all the dollars committed to its care. When we went 
down to the main floor at a quarter to nine o’clock that 
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Melbourne, Paris, Berlin, London—all the financial 
centres of the world.” 

* But couldn’t you crack 
mite?” I inquired. 

“ Yes, it could be done,” he answered. ‘* This _ is, 
the thing is physically possible; but the explosion of 
enough dynamite to open the safe would wreck the 

building like an earth- 
quake.” 


the doors open with dyna- 














This — eatastrophe 
having been averted 
by the promptness of 
the time-lock, the guard- 
ians of the treasure in- 
vited the visitor to look 
down the side of the 
safe to its foundation 
on the floor below. The 
floor is cut away all 
around so as to afford 
a clear -view, also to 
give room for the work- 
ing of a fine and novel 
method of protection. A 
stout steam-pipe, 
pierced by many jets, 
encireles the middle of 
the safe like a girdle. 
In case of riot, if. one 
ean imagine a mob hav- 
ing broken in to loot 
the bank, the treasyre 
in the safe would still 
be out of reach. Men 
could not stand close 
enough to apply the 
dynamite. For by the 
turning of two little 
wheels, concealed in a 
part of the building 
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morning, and halted at respeciful attention before this 
safe with its precious contents, the day watchman in 
his blue uniform was standing about five feet from the 
northwest corner, keenly watching the cash door on the 
north side and the securities door on the west side. 
ile does that all day long. It is not enough that a 
man has the entrée, the combination, and the key to 
the day gate of the safe. He must be one of the elect 
few who are officially empowered to enter the safe, or 
the day watchman will leap forward and stop him. 
This man never ceases to scrutinize the safe and its 
visitors until the great chest is locked and the night 
watchman has come to relieve him. 

A very tall and very powerful bulky-chested man 
was hovering about the safe with all the affectionate 
solicitude of a bird caring for its young. He-carried a 
big square of chamois skin with which he polished off 
imaginary cloudings from the gleaming wheel of steel 
which presently was to throw back the bolts when the 
combination was set for their release. Having polished 
his fill, he went off somewhere and returned with a 
heavy lever which hitherto had been hidden. Care- 
fully up-ending a small brass plate in the floor, he re- 
vealed a slot, into which he thrust the lever. With a 
stalwart heave he swung the lever over—and down 
sank a broad segment of the floor along the north side 
of the safe. This segment, if it had remained flush 
with the floor, would have prevented the door from 
swinging open. The big man did a. similar work be- 
fore the west door. Then he gently applied the chamois 
skin once more to the shining wheel, all the time 
listening intently. At ten minutes to nine there sound- 
ed from within a click, faint yet clear, which showed 
that the time-lock had released its grip and waked up 
all the myriads of dollars in their steel nest. 

“She’s off, all right,” said the big man, proudly. 
Really he seemed to take special satisfaction in the 
accurate performance of his pet mechanism. 

“If she didn’t let go the doors couldn't be opened,” 
remarked a young man at my elbow, “ and within half 
an hour that fact would create a rumpus that would 
be felt in Chicago, San Francisco, Yokohama, Shanghai, 


known only to a few 
trustworthy men, a 
flood of steam could be 
driven into-the pipe and’ 
through the jets at 
tremendous pressure. The steam would form a blind- 
ing, scalding envelope all around the safe, and no one 
could breathe or stand within five feet of it. 

The big man stepped back six paces, and the rest 
of us followed. Mr. G. E. Gregory, one of the assistant 
cashiers, stepped up to the combination disk and gave 
it so many twirls to 
the right and a certain 
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his massive weight in a long, strong pull on the 
wooden handle. Slowly and majestically the door 
swung out and around through a quarter-circle, dis- 
closing within an imposing array of gigantic steel 
clockwork, its mechanism of glittering accuracy and 
its ponderous strength glowering from every stout, 
shining steel bar. When the combination lock of the 
other outer door had been set free by another officer, 
the guardians gave me leave to swing the thing open— 
sixteen tons on a two-ton hinge! I clung to the floor 
with feet flattened and planted well apart, clenched 
my teeth, tautened the broad back muscles, and, not 
to be outdone by any mere big man, pulled at that 
handle with every atom of energy in me. Held by its 
inertia, the door lingered a moment, then flew toward 
me, swift as a swallow. The big man thrust out his 
hands and caught it. 

“Phew! Be careful!” he cried. “If you whirl it 
around like that, it ’ll wrench itself off its hinges. The 
weight, you see.” s 

After all, only the outer shell of the treasury had 
been thrown open. Now two other officials set the 
combinations that unlocked the two inner doors. The 
big man came forward and swung them out in turn. 
Then he used the lever again and raised the sunken 
segments of the floor. - Next he lowered from the in- 
terior across either doorway a steel drawbridge that 
fitted without a flaw. After that he pulled out and set 
in position the day gates—great grills*of armor steel 
that are kept locked except when a bank official is 
busy within under the keen gaze of the blue-coated 
watchman. 

The safe was open for the day’s business. 

It was fascinating to watch the securities coming 
out for their share in the operations—millions of 
dollars’ worth, all sorted and wrapped and ‘tabulated, 
carefully tucked away in the drawers of small steel 
cabinets mounted on casters that squeaked mildly and 
rumbled with a soft, purring sound: as they were 
trundled gently across the springy cork-tiled flooring. 

It seemed as if the main banking floor had become 
populous in the twinkling of an eye. The visitor had 
not observed anybody coming in, and yet when he came 
up-stairs again after a visit to the floor below, where he 
had -walked in and out among the tiers of steel and 
white brick upon which the safe rests, all of the 
offices behind the bronze bank screen were occupied by 
busy men. There was no hurry or bustle, but the 
merest glance discovered that the tide of business was 
at its flood, bearing on its surface the hundreds of mill- 
ions as lightly as so many chips. The handling of these 
great sums is swift and accurate because of the re- 
markable system in use. All the work done is divided 
among the officials, their assistants and clerks and 
secretaries, somewhat as we have seen the process of 
handling the fifty thousand checks in the early morn- 
ing hours. The president, for example, has the aid 
and counsel of four vice-presidents. The cashier has 
six assistant cashiers. The receiving teller, the paying 
teller, and all the other officers are similarly aided. 
Above all else the bank must have speed and un- 
erring accuracy in its large and complicated dealings. 
The foreign department has as many men in it as the - 
ordinary bank employs. 

Nothing is left to chance. Vast as the building is, 
every cubic inch of its space is economically used by 
the administration. The subdivisions on the main 
banking floor are grouped so that those departments 
which have the most business with each other are 
placed side by side. To effect this it was necessary to 
change the plans again and again. To carry bonds and 
other securities from floor to floor there are dumb- 
waiters built in the walls which plod up and down far 
faster than the nimblest messenger can run. If, for in- 
stance. a clerk in the northeast corner of the fourth 
floor desires to send a paper for comparison to some 
one in the southwest corner of the main floor, he puts 
the paper in a eylindrical leather cartridge and ad- 
justs the brass collar of the cartridge so that it dis- 
plays a certain number. Then he pops the leather 
eylinder into a vacuum pneumatic tube which shoots 
it down to a central office on the main floor. Here 
a elerk serntinizes the number and thrusts the parcel 
into the tube which will shoot it to its destination 
in any one of thirty-two departments. The longest 
journey is thus reduced to a matter of a few seconds. 

Besides these devices there is a telephone service with 
seventy-two stations in the building, and other elec- 
trical and mechanical time and labor saving devices. 





number to the left. As 
he stood ‘aside, the 
big man spread the 
chamois skin over the 
shining wheel to pro- 
tect its polish from the 
possibility of a blur, 
and turned the wheel 
hard a-port. One felt 
rather than heard the 
chug of the twenty-four 
three-inch bolts of steel 


that withdrew “in 
unison from their 
sockets all around. the 
edge of the circular 
door, They had clung 
like teeth in the steel 
fabric upon which the 
triple rim of the door 
lay encased, but now 
they were retracted 
like the claws of a 
purring tabby-cat, and 


the door was free. 

We all gazed rever- 
ently at the door. It 
weighs sixteen tons, 
and it hangs upon a 
strap hinge shaped like 
a figure 4, which weighs 














two tons. The big man 
marched up full of 
confidence and threw 
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View from the lofty gallery showing the turret-like vault in the centre 















































e New Planet 








By MARK TWAIN 


[The astronomers at Harvard have observed 
“ perturbations in the orbital movement of 
Neptune,” such as might be caused by the 
presence of a new planet in the vicinity] 


BELIEVE in the new planet. I was 
eleven years old in 1846, when Leverrier 
and Adams and Mary Somerville dis- 
covered Neptune through the disturb- 
ance and discomfort it was causing 
Uranus. ‘ Perturbations,” they’ call 
that kind of disturbance. I had been 
having those perturbations myself, for 
more than two months; in fact all 
through watermelon time, for they used to keep 
dogs in some of the patches in those days. You 
notice that these recent perturbations are con- 
sidered remarkable because they perturbate through 
three seconds of are, but really that is nothing: 
often I used to perturbate through as much as 
half an hour if it was a dog that was attending to 
the perturbating. There isn’t any Neptune that can 
outperturbate a dog; and I know, because I am not 
speaking from hearsay. Why, if there was a planet 
two hundred and fifty thousand “light-years” the 
other side of Neptune’s orbit, Professor Pickering 
would discover it in a minute if it could perturbate 
equal to a dog. Give me a dog every time, when it 
comes to perturbating. You let.a dog jump out at you 
all of a sudden in the dark of the moon, and you will 
see what a small thing three seconds of are ‘is: the 
shudder that goes through you then would open the 
seams of Noah’s ark itself, from figurehead to rudder- 
post, and you would drop that melon the same as if 
you had never had any but just a casual interest in it. 
I know about these things, because this is not tradition 
I am writing, but history. 

Now then, notice this. About the end of August, 
1846, a change came over me and I resolved to lead a 
better life, so I reformed; but it was just as well any- 
way, because they had got to having guns and dogs 
both. Although I was reformed, the perturbations did 
not stop! Does that strike you? They did not stop, 
they went right on and on and on, for three weeks, 
clear up to the 23d of September; then Neptune was 
discovered, and the whole mystery stood explained. 
It shows that I am so sensitively constructed that I 
perturbate when any other planet is disturbed. This 
has been going on all my life. It only happens in 
the watermelon season, but that has nothing to do 
with it, and has no significance: geologists and an- 
thropologists and horticulturists all tell me it is only 
ancestral and hereditary, and that is what I think 
myself. Now then, [ got to perturbating again, this 
summer—all summer through; all through watermelon 
time: and where, do you think? Up here on my farm 
in Connecticut. Is that significant? Unquestionably 
it is, for you couldn’t raise a watermelon on this farm 
with a derrick. 

That perturbating was caused by the new planet. 
That Washington Observatory may throw as much 
doubt as it wants to, it cannot affect me, because I 
know there is a new planet. I know it because I 
don’t perturbate for nothing. ‘There has got to be a 
dog or a planet, one or the other; and there isn’t any 
dog around here, so there’s got to be a planet. I hope 
it is going to be named after me; I should just love 
it if I can’t have a constellation. 
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HE untimely death of young Gris- 
wold, Yale’s stroke oar, who col- 
lapsed in the second mile of the 
race with Harvard last year, has 
reawakened popular interest in 
~ the proposal to reduce the distance 
~) of college boat-races from four 
R miles to three. Many conservative 
rowing-men of long experience and 
familiarity with the principles of physiology contend 
that the long and punishing strain of a_ four-ntile 
race is too severe an ordeal for boys under twenty 
years of age. Other veteran sportsmen—and among 
these the amateurs who never rowed a race are the 
most vehement—decry the suggestion of reducing the 
distance to three miles. They point out that Griswold 
collapsed not after a four-mile race, but at less than 
half that distance, and allege that his case has noth- 
ing to do with the issue. They forget that he was 
the victim of an evil system. On both sides there is 
profusion of argument and illustration, and in the 
mean time the most cheering news at hand is that the 
officials of the Intercollegiate Rowing Association are 
seriously entertaining the proposition of shortening 
the contest at Poughkeepsie to three miles. 

1 believe that to fix the distance at three miles 
will prolong the lives of hundreds of young men among 
the crews, and enable the oarsmen to live out the full 
span nature has allotted to them instead of dying in 
youth or early middle age as the inevitable conse- 
quence of abnormal strain upon constitutions not quite 
perfect. I am eonvinced that any man of open mind 
will agree in this opinion if he will consider the facts 
in the case. 

Rowing is an artificial form of locomotion. Climb- 
ing, walking, running, hurdling, riding a horse—all 
these have been practised by mankind since time im- 
memorial, and every boy inherits an equipment of 
nerves and muscles adapted to these forms of progress. 
But the special equipment needed for rowing is built 
up by practice in youths selected for the racing-boat 
because of their unusual strength, endurance, and vi- 
tality. To do the best work in a boat a man should 
be long-bodied rather than long-legged, with powerful 
back, shoulders, and loins, and with unusual strength 
of legs. His lungs and heart must be faultless, ca- 
pable of supplying abundant energy under conditions 
of severe and long-continued strain. All of his 
organs must be in perfect condition to maintain in 
him a high state of vitality. 

The exertions required in rowing a_racing-shell 
equipped with sliding seats call for a peculiar mus- 
ewar development not to be found in the ordinary 
athlete. It is a highly artificial exercise, making 
abnormal demands. The work requires wrists and 
forearms of unusual strength to hold the oar steady 
at the angles which give the most efficiency. The 
shoulders and upper back must possess power to 
smash hard as soon as the blade grips the water. 
Then the legs must drive down upon the stretcher 
(i.e., footboard) with tremendous energy. The mus- 
cles of the loins and abdomen must enable the body 
to swing far back and forth smoothly while exerting 
its utmost strength. The muscles along the. shins 
must be able to draw the whole weight of the out- 
reaching body forward again as it rests on the slid- 
ing seat on the recover after each stroke.. These 
things must all be done during every stroke, repeated 
with unflagging power and precision throughout the 
race. 

It is easy to see that the special physical outfit 
used in boat-racing ought to be built up by long prac- 
tice, for nothing but long practice can develop the 
exceptional powers called for by this abnormal exer- 
cise. Nothing else in all the domain of athletics 
calls for such an artificial form of effort. 
ing-man must double himself up like a bent spring 





The row- . 


By William Inglis 


at the beginning of each stroke, and, having planted 
his oar-blade firmly, explode tremendous energy in 
each heave of the oar. Thanks to the sliding seat, 
he gathers himself in a knot so that body, thighs, 
and legs are doubled upon one another like the parts 
of a letter N. As he heaves with his back and smashes 
with his leg-drive he feels as if all the power he ever 
possessed has gone into that one stroke. Yet this is 
the thing he has to keep on repeating with exquisite 
rhythm and unflagging strength until the race is over. 
It is a man’s work—and something more. 

How is the American college: boy prepared for’ this 
ordeal? He comes at the age of eighteen or so from 
some far inland town in which he has had no oppor- 





ile 


weakened him that he fell an easy prey to typhoid 
a few months after his breakdown in the boat, a break- 
down for which he was absolutely blameless. It was 
his great heart, his loyalty, his unflinching courage, 
that killed him. 

But what is the next step in the development of the 
American college boy after the freshman race? I 
know it is fashionable to speak of him as a rowing- 
man; but the fact remains that he is not a man; he 
is only a boy, a mere vealy youth, far short of full 
development, of the stamina needful in such a gruelling 
struggle as a close four-mile race. Many a youth al- 
ready trained down “ fine ”——-that is, stripped of adi- 
pose tissue—loses between four and eight pounds of 

















Robust Oxford crew of 1825 starting in a race. These grown men, wearing top hats and whiskers, 
_ established the racing distance which our immature boys still follow with blind obedience 


tunity to handle an oar. Or if his home is in Chicago, 
New York, Boston, or Philadelphia he is no better off, 
for the American boy who rows is the exception. Tall, 
wiry, rugged, well-muscled though he may be, he still 
lacks the special outfit that makes the rowing-man. 
Suppose he makes the freshman crew. Six months at 
most are devoted to equipping him with that special 
outfit. Then he is thrown into a race which fortu- 
nately lasts for only two miles and requires only 
ten minutes of strain. But if he has been driven at 
highest speed during those ten minutes he may fall 
exhausted at the finish. The photograph accompany- 
ing this article shows a beaten freshman crew in 
distress at the end of such a race: The incident hap- 
pened at New London last June on the day Griswold 
collapsed. 

And here let us remember that the severest strain 
on the rowing-man is not muscular, but mental. Each 
one feels that the honor of the crew, of the college 
itself, is peculiarly in his keeping. Should he fail in 
any respect to justify the confidence placed in him, 
should his crew for any cause be beaten, he feels that 
he, his crew, and his college will be disgraced for- 
ever. It is that dread responsibility which burns the 
heart out of every loyal rowing-man. It was that 


feeling that oppressed poor, devoted Griswold and so. 

















Collapse of a beaten freshman crew at New London last June. 


Here is a striking example 


of the ilf effect of overdriving mere youngsters in,a sport requiring the stamina of maturity 
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his weight in one of these races. Consider for a 
moment the expenditure of energy that loss of weight 
indicates. Yet into a contest of this kind we precipi- 
tate boys of nineteen years who are really only half 
fit to race and whose ‘after-lives are bound to be short- 
ened by the long, heart-breaking struggle. It is only 
the exceptionally gifted boy, the youth who has pre- 
maturely acquired the stamina of a grown man, who 
comes scathless through a hard-fought four-mile race. 
It is but fair to say that most of the college boys 
in a ’varsity crew suffer no permanent ill effect. from 
the four-mile race; yet it is equally true that a very 
large minority of the boys are permanently injured 
in the protracted contest. 

I feel confident that every physiologist familiar 
with our college rowing will agree with the opinion 
expressed here. Then why is it that our races are 
still rowed at four miles? The answer is plain—we 
copy the English. The Oxford-and Cambridge crews 
have, ever since 1845, raced on the Thames between 
Putney and Mortlake, a distance of four miles and 
three furlongs. In the early days of American inter- 
collegiate boat-racing three miles was the distance. 
When Yale and Harvard withdrew from the associa- 
tion and began their long series of dual races at New 
London they chose four miles as the distance. There 
is not enough room on the American Thames for a 
fair course three furlongs longer. Columbia and the 
University of Pennsylvania presently came to the 
Thames to race each other, but they stuck to three 
miles as a long enovgh race to prove which was the 
better crew. Harvard was kind enough to give Col- 
umbia a race occasionally at three miles, and Yale 
conferred the same favor on Pennsylvania. After long 
inactivity Cornell came back into the game and joined 
Columbia and Pennsylvania in racing three miles on 
the Thames. 

I have watched nearly all the college boat-races dur- 
ing the last twenty years, with all the zeal and accu- 
racy possible in a reporter who has trained and raced 
in eight-oared shells during three years, and I have 
never seen a three-mile race which did not establish 
conclusively that the winning crew was the _ best. 
Nor have I ever seen a four-mile race afford any test 
of superiority which could not have been proven in 
three miles. It is a fact beyond dispute that any 
crew which can beat another at three miles could 
win at four, or five, or seven miles, 

The test of a three-mile race being sufficient, why 
did the Intercollegiate Rowing Association, formed 
when Cornell, Columbia, and Pennsylvania left the 
Thames for the Hudson, change to the four-mile 
distance? The veteran oars of those universities knew 
that three miles made a course long enough; for | 


have talked with those men and heard them express 
the opinion that the fourth mile was unnecessary 
punishment for the crews and _ practically» never 


changed the result. They adopted the four-mile course 
in the hope of persuading Harvard and Yale to come 
over and join in the fun. They came—once—but 
neither in the third nor the fourth nor any other 
mile were they anywhere near the front. Ever since 
they have raced with each other at New London at 
their favorite four-mile distance and with the cer- 
tainty of finishing either first or second. But mean- 
time the damage had been done to the Intercollegiate 
course, and the distance has remained at four miles 






























































































ever since. There seems. to be no longer any hope of 
coaxing Yale and Harvard to compete with the fast 
erews on the Hudson, and, therefore, no reason why the 
safe and sane three-mile course should not be restored. 

To those who cite the example of the Oxford and 
Cambridge race as safe authority for sending Amer- 
ican crews over a four-mile course I beg to recall 
two faects—(1) the English university rowing-man is 
much older, more mature, and better able to endure 
the strain of a long race than our youngsters; (2) the 
English rowing-man has been at the game for years 
before he goes into. the race from Putney to Mortlake, 
and during those vears he has built up the special 
equipment of muscles, organs, and nerves that are 
absolutely necessary for a long race. Our present-day 
practice of racing green college boys over the long 
course is just as disastrous to the boys as our sys- 
tem of racing two-year-old colts through long, hard 
campaigns is destructive to the colts. 

It has been denied by some partisans of the four- 
mile race that English schoolboys row in greater 
numbers or at an earlier age than our own. Against 
that. contention let us remember that England is, 
above all other lands in this world, a rowing country. 
For the scores of Englishmen who row in university 
races there are tens of thousands who spend their 
holidays on the river. Striplings and gray-beards 
and all the ages between, are poling punts, or paddling 
canoes, or sculling gigs, or rowing pairs, fours, or 
eights. The Thames on any holiday is a highway of 
pleasure. It is as natural for an Englishman to 
go out for a day’s sport in a boat as it is for an 
American to go out on a bieyele or in a motor-ear. 
Moreover, the art of rowing has been developed to 
the utmost and widely dispensed in that country for 
at least eighty years. Every English rowing-boy is 
taught the correct principles of the art from child- 
hood. He is an accomplished waterman long before 
he thinks of trying for a ’varsity oar. A boy may 
come up to college from a school not noted for aquatic 
fame and still be an excellent waterman, strengthened, 
toughened, and with a fund of knowledge acquired by 
years of rowing. 
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Eton and Winchester are the greatest rowing-schools, 
though there are others not so prominent. As a pie- 
ture of the conditions under which the English uni- 
versity rowing-man is caught very young and bred to 
the game, let me quote from W. B. Woodgate’s ex- 
cellent book on Boating in the Badminton series. 
He gives this description of how it is done at 
Kton: 

“ Boating begins on March Ist ‘after twelve,’ un- 
less the weather is excessively bad or the river un- 
usually high, when it has to be stopped for a few 
days. It ends practically at the summer holidays. 
The half from after the summer holidays till Christmas 
is devoted to football and fives. Before the Easter 
holidays the long boats only are allowed, but toward 
the end of that half some fours are allowed by special 
permission of the river master. We remember a four 
going out in this half without permission and an at- 
tempt being made to row up to Maidenhead when 
lock-up was at 6.30, but it was swamped in Bray Lock 
and the crew had to walk or run home; on their way 
they met the river master, and he gave them all two 
hundred lines to write out, though, the day being very 
cold, he might have thought them sufficiently punished 
by the ducking they had got. 

“The first day opens with a procession of all the 
boats to Surly Hall; each crew dressed in flannel shirt 
and straw hats of different colors, and the name of 
the boat on the hat-band. The last boat starts first, 
then the others in inverse order to their places, and 
after rowing a short way they ‘easy all’ and await 
the ten-oar, which pursues an uninterrupted course 
to Boveney Lock, followed by the others in their 
proper order. All go into the leck together, and then 
on to Surly Hall, where they land, play games, and 
perhaps drink a glass of beer. ‘Oars’ are called by 
the captain after about twenty minutes or half an 
hour, and all go back in the same processional order. 
Before locks were built there was always a sort of race 
from Rushes to Surly, each boat trying to catch and 
bump the one before it, and the fun was to try and 
get the rudders off and have a regular jostle. After 
twelve there is not time to get farther than Surly, 


but on a half-holiday, after four, several of the boats 
get to Monkey Island, and occasionally, when lock-up 
was at 6.30, there was time for an eight to row to 
Maidenhead. The distance from Windsor Bridge to 
Rushes is one mile, six furlongs; to Boveney Lock, two 
miles, one and three-fourths furlongs; to Surly, 
(about) three miles; to Monkey, four miles, three 
furlongs; to Bray Lock, five miles; to Maidenhead, 
six miles. 

“The usual practice is for the eights to go out oc- 
casionally with the captain steering and coaching 
them, and for long rows to Surly or Monkey. In the 
summer half there is so much practising for races 
that the upper boats seldom get a row with their 
proper crews. The boys who ‘wet bob’ and are not 
in the boats row in skiffs, gigs, or outriggers to the 
bathing-places and to Surly, or paddle about from 
Rrocas to Lower Hope. Canoes, punting, and sailing 
are not allowed. On June 4th (and formerly on 
Klection Saturday) there is a procession in the eve- 
ning, and the crews wear striped cotton shirts, straw 
hats lettered, and sailors’ jackets. The steerers are 
dressed as admirals, captains, or midshipmen of the 
Royal Navy, and have a large bouquet of flowers; 
we need not further describe the well-known scene. 
On the three Check nights of old days the upper boats 
went to Surly in the evening to partake of ducks and 
green pease, and were joined by the lower boats as they 
came home all dressed in June 4th costume.” 

There are a few schools in the United States in 
which rowing is taught; but in spite of that the art 
is still a rare exotic here, whereas it flourishes in 
England as a hardy. indigenous perennial. There is 
no. more reason why we should imitate the length of 
the Oxford-Cambridge race than that we should wear 
their university colors. On the contrary, there is 
abundant reason why we should eliminate that use- 
less fourth mile and prolong the existence of our 
splendid youngsters who would cheerfully lay down 
their lives for the honor of their crew. If our au- 
thorities shall establish the race on the sane basis of 
three miles, then the death of young Griswold will 
not have been in vain. 




















Vol. I. of the first Bible printed—-the Mazarin 























An ancient Greek manuscript on vellum, containing Byzantine miniatures 


“Graduale Romanum,” used in the services in a German monastery in 1251 
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are a provincial people, you 
Americans. I do not say so on my 
own authority, though naturally, as 
an Englishman, I claim a divine 
> right to know who is_ provincial 
and who is not. I merely sum- 
marize the conclusions of an article 
contributed to the January number 
of that most vigorous and readable 
periodical, the National Review, by Mr. H. W. Hor- 
will. Mr. Horwill affects in the title to his article 
a diffidence he is really far from feeling. He heads 
it. “ Are Americans Provincial?” but in the first two 
pages he makes it abundantly clear that you are. 
And Mr. Horwill is an Englishman. ‘Therefore, he 
is right. Still, before slinking off into silence and 
obscurity under the stigma of this damning verdict, 
it may interest you to know how you have earned 
it. Mr. Horwill piles up the evidence with a loving 
and generous hand. He begins with the Congressional 
Record, in itself a perfect gold-mine of provincialism. 
He has heard the American Congress. described in one 
short speech, delivered in the House of Representa- 
tives, as “the highest parliamentary assembly in the 
world,” “the freest and most popular legislative as- 
sembly of all time,” and “the supreme council of the 
greatest nation of recorded time.” He disinters a 
marvellous effort by Senator Bailey from which it 
appears that “the history of the world does not fur- 
nish a sublimer courage, a more unselfish patriotism, 
‘than that which illumines almost every page in the 
early history of Texas,” and that “the victory of the 
Texans at San Jacinto is destined to exert a wider 
influence upon the happiness of the human race than 
all the conflicts which established and subverted the 
petty kingdoms of the ancient world.” That, one 
would think, would prove pretty hard to beat, but 
Mr. Horwill justly awards the palm for flap-doodle 
to Senator Thurston, who announced that “ the® coun- 
try knows, and the world knows, and impartial his- 
tory will declare, that the war administration of 
Russell A. Alger stands first in all the annals of 
recorded time.” 

From the Congressional Record Mr. Horwill turns 
for his proofs of provincialism to the lighter field of 
literature. -He convicts Dr. George Cary Eggleston 
of saying of Washington that “not any of the adora- 
tion that is given to his character is in the least 
degree extravagant or excessive. Of him—absolutely 
alone among mankind—may we prudently speak in 
unrestrained superlatives. ... Beyond all question, 
the greatest man that God ever gave to a deserving 
or’ undeserving world. ... As soldier, statesman, 
patriot, and man, he was by innate character the 
most perfect type of what God may be supposed to 
have, intended that a man should be that has ever 
yet been born upen the earth.” Following Dr. Eggle- 
ston, Mr. Horwill marshals for our edification the 
Rev. R. S. MeArthur, of New York, who, on the first 
anniversary of McKinley’s death, prophesied that “ one 
hundred years from to-day Lincoln will be hailed as 
the greatest man in the human race, and beside him, 
if not above him, will stand McKinley.” Then Miss 
Helen Winslow, with her book on Literary Boston of 
To-day, steps into the box. Her testimony is to the 
effect that the great Bostonian period was “a liter- 
ary epoch, the like of which has scarcely been known 
since the Elizabethan age.” She further avers that 
the Papyrus Club, also of Boston, “is known to men 
of letters and attainments everywhere.” Of a Bos- 
ton journalist she observes that “ besides being recog- 
nized as the leading critic, Mr. Clapp is regarded as 
the finest commentator on Shakespeare of ‘modern 
times.” After noting that Scott, Balzac, and Thack- 
eray received a legal training, she adds that Robert 
Grant also is a lawyer; and she introduces another 
writer with the rapt comment that “ young people 
everywhere adore the name of Sophie Swett.” But 
why, asks Mr. Horwill, particularize respecting the 
various. phases of America’s greatness? The whole 

- matter was summed up by Senator Cummins, of Iowa, 
once and for all: “ Our men are unique in the society 
of the earth. ... In the. depth and breadth of char- 
acter, in the volume’ of’ hope and ambition, in the 
universality of knowledge, in reverence for law and 
order, in the beauty and sanctity of our homes, in 
respect for the rights of others, in recognition of the 
duties of citizenship, and in the ease and honor with 
which we tread the myriad paths leading from rank to 
rank in life our people surpass all their fellow men.” 

Searching for the explanation of what he most 
rudely calls “all this self-complacent provincialism,” 
Mr. Horwill finds that it arises from “a_ colossal 
ignorance of what has been done, and is being done, 
outside the United States.” This ignorance, ‘in its 
turn, comes, he thinks, partly from the size of the 
American continent and the monotony and uniformity 
of American life, and partly from the “ political 
isolation of the United States,” which has spared 
her, among other things, “the educating influence of 
direct contact with foreign problems,” and has “ tended 
to circumscribe the ideas” of the American people. 
The Americans remind Mr. Horwill of those persons 
spoken of by St. Paul, who, “ measuring themselves 
by themselves and comparing themselves with them- 
selves, are without understanding.” The “man in the 
car” is so impressed by the physical size of the 
United States that he is “tempted to the belief that 
what happens in smaller countries cannot deserve 
much attention.” The experience of other nations is 
therefore “usually dismissed as an unprofitable sub- 
ject of study.” The American trusts to the “ unique- 
ness” of a something which he calls the “ American 
spirit,” which, he is persuaded, “can make its own 
way and win its own conquests without troubling to 
gain instruction or warning from the successes and 





By Sydney Brooks 


failures of other nations.” Mr. Horwill argues that 
it is just because America is so little willing to learn 
from the rest of the world that foreign observers, in 
spite of their eagerness to benefit by her example, find 
in her methods so much less enlightenment than might 
have been anticipated. Thus in her municipal gov- 
ernment and her rulership of the Philippines, America 
has groped about for satisfactory solutions of the 
most elementary problems of administration—problems 
which have been finally solved, after great waste of 
time and energy, along lines already laid down by 
other nations. The American government in the 
Philippines is without any standard of comparison 
for its own work. “ For example, Mr. Alleyne Ire- 
land was shown in the Philippines some of the most 
wretched roads he had ‘seen in fifteen years of colonial 
travel, and was asked with pride whether the English 
had ever done anything like that for the benefit of 
their colonial subjects. When he replied that you 
could travel a thousand miles in an automobile in 
the Federated Malay States on roads as good as the 
Massachusetts State roads his statement was met, if 
not with absolute incredulity, at least with the last 
degree of surprise. It was the same thing, he says, 
in a hundred matters.” 

Even among novelists Mr. Horwill finds evidence of 
“the ambition to lift one’s self up by pulling at one’s 
own boot-straps.” ‘Thus the late Frank Norris urged 
American writers to cultivate their own vine instead 
of gathering “the sodden lees of an ancient crush- 
ing’; and another popular Californian author and 
editor, Mr. Herbert Bashford, has exhorted his fel- 
low laborers on the Pacific coast to “throw off the 
musty grip of the past” and “ get clean away from 
ancient restrictions and stereotyped forms.” In the 
belief, again, that there is some magical transmuting 
power in the atmosphere of America, the problems of 
labor, says Mr. Jlorwill, have been so neglected that 
they have become a menace no less threatening than 
in older countries. “In other words, the contempt of 
outside experience is taking its revenge upon those 
who are confident that they could fare prosperously 
without paying heed to the lessons of the past. Some- 
times one may compare the results to what happens 
in the religious world when the study of Church his- 
tory is neglected. The imagination of the unwary is 
captured by novel doctrines which presently turn out 
to be old heresies satisfactorily disposed of centuries 
ago.” The American, as soon as he has got his idea, 
is satisfied to go ahead without stopping to ascertain 
whether the same happy thought has visited any one 
else before him. “It is this characteristic that has 
led many observers to a conclusion exactly opposite 
to the truth—the conclusion, namely, that America 
is an imitative nation. They find American writers 
on polities, sociology, or education recommending 
schemes which are already a commonplace in other 
countries, and they accordingly infer that these sug- 
gestions are a tribute consciously paid to foreign ex- 
ample. In many instances, however, the real ex- 
planation is that the mind of an American thinker 
has been independently at work on the problem entire- 
ly unaided by the history of previous successes and 


failures. In his effort to be dazzlingly novel, the 
American too often overlooks Lowell’s caution that 


“ originality consists quite as much in the power of 
using to purpose what it finds ready to hand as in 
that of producing what is absolutely new.” He thus 
becomes, to ‘borrow a distinction made by Mr. W. D. 
Howells in another connection, “so original as to be 
almost aboriginal. He forgets that the real advantage 
of being untrammelled by the past is largely forfeited 
when one is content to remain untaught by it also.” 

But I am happy to note that Mr. Horwill is not 
allowed to have matters all his own way. The new 
year, indeed, has opened with a most promising can- 
nonade of Anglo-American criticisms. If Mr. Horwill 
belabors Americans in the National Review, there is 
an anonymous American giving us in Secribner’s Maga- 
zine some retaliatory impressions of “England and 
the English ’—and very acute, judicious, and enter- 
taining impressions they are, with a flavor that I 
for one find greatly to my liking. I do not agree at 
all points with this unknown commentator, and here 
and there I seem to detect a certain mustiness in 
his views, as of opinions fixed fifteen or twenty years 
ago and not sufficiently brought up to date. But that 
may be simply because, like every one else, my own 
country is the last thing I dare speak on with as- 
surance; and in any case the writer is so shrewd and 
fair and illuminating that his English as well as his 
American readers will profit by his companionship. 
He clearly knows England and the English well, has 
pondered them deeply, and has preserved at the same 
time the invaluable outside and comparative point of 
view. His “impressions” began when he left New 
fork on an English steamer. “The chattering, wav- 
ing, gesticulating. high-voiced travellers and good- 
byers are apparently of no interest to the stolid 
stewards, who move about at slower speed, speak in 
lower tones, do what they have to do with as little 
unnecessary expenditure of nerve, muscle, and speech 
power as possible. Even before the ship moves, you 
have moved from the exhilarating, bracing bright air 
of inland and upland plains to the heavier and more 
moist climate of an island. Movement, speech, feature, 
and bulk are different. They are all — movement, 
speech, feature, and bulk—different in a way that is 
easily and definitely expressed by one word—heavy. 
Later, one finds that this word is used accurately. 
The English men, women, horses, vehicles, machinery, 
houses, furniture, food, are heavier in proportion than 
ours.” 

That is a capital exordium, and it is followed by 
an equally capital analysis of the English servants 
as a class or caste, with their own defined values, atti- 
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tudes, and prescriptive rights and dignities. ‘“ They 
have their pride, their rules of precedence, their code; 
they are fixed, unmovable, unconcerned about other 
careers, undisturbed by hazy ambitions, and insistent 
upon their privileges, as are all other Englishmen. 
They will not overstep the boundary lines of your 
personal position, and they jealously guard the bound- 
aries of their own. ... They hold themselves at a 
high value, assert that value, and wherever and when- 
ever possible take all they can get. It is done quietly, 
as a matter of right, and with a subdued air of 
sanctity. This is the British way, an impressive and 
an eminently suecessful way.” England, the 
writer, is a land of men, ruled by men, obedient to 
the ways and comforts and prejudices of men, not 
women; and he goes on to comment on the grotesque- 
ness of the Englishwoman’s costume. “ What hats, 
what clothes, what shoes, what colors, what amorphous 
figures! One hears of English economies; evidently 
they begin with the dressmaker’s bill.” The men, 
he says, dress. The women are merely clothed; and 
he ascribes the insignificance of their display to 
masculine niggardliness. “ The Englishwoman is not 
given her appropriate share of the income for pur- 
poses of personal adornment. ... In England such 
matters are on a scale that can only be called mean.” 
I am bound to say my own observation and experience 
does not bear this out. I think it one of the instances 
where the writer’s criticisms refer rather to the past 
than to the present; and in opposition to it I will put 
in, since the merely masculine judgment on such a 
point is not worth much, the opinion of an American 
lady who knows London and Paris as well as she 
knows New York, and who remarked to me not long 
ago that the London society woman of to-day dressed 
just as well as and rather more extravagantly than 
her sisters in New York or Paris, that in the last 
decade and a half there had been a revolution—due, 
she thought, very largely to American influence and 
example—in the Englishwoman’s standards of taste 
and expenditure in such matters, and that you would 
see at Ranelagh, Hurlingham, Goodwood, and Ascot, 
and even at supper-time at the Savoy, as fine an 
exhibition of dress and good looks as either Paris or 
New York could produce. She was particularly em- 
phatie on the excellence of the London shops that de- 
vote themselves to feminine fripperies; and I confess 
that her verdict on the general question rather con- 
firms my own impressions. As for England being a 
man’s country in comparison with America, compared 
with Germany she decidedly is not. Between the un- 
fettered supremacy of the man in Germany and the 
equally unfettered exaltation of the woman in America 
she stands just about midway. 

In the maiter of food, IT sympathize absolutely with 
our American critic when he lands out at * the eternal 
round of eggs, bacon, sole, beef, mutton, ham, tongue. 
and chicken, with potatoes and cabbage and cheese.” 
But he is, I think, particularly happy in = charac- 
terizing the domineering manner of Englishmen. It 
expresses itself, he observes, in the best Englishmen 
by an easy and natural attitude of confidence and re- 
pose; but in the second and third rate Englishman, 
by an attitude of provincial bumptiousness and im- 
pudence unequalled in the world. He finds two rea- 
sons for the “ fishlike social attitude of the English- 
man.” Jn the first place “his nerves are not on the 
surface as with us, and as is the case with all the 
Latin races. He is not intentionally, but constitu- 
tionally, stolid. His food and his climate have much 
to do with this. He is not effusive, not sympathetic, 
because he is not made that way. Here the mind 
frets, not the body. Ue is not easily disturbed or 
moved. This is not a pose; it is a fact. He does not 
shrink from display or warmth of manner, so much 
as that they are lacking in his composition.” [ think 
there is some exaggeration in all this. Any one who 
has travelled with a company of Englishmen frem 
England to—say, America or Canada must have ob- 
served that though they began by being English, they 
ended by being human. Outside of England IT have 
always found my own countrymen exceedingly normal 
and un-English, and am inclined to put down the 
shell they cultivate in England as the effect, more 
than anything else, of environment. The second rea- 
son that our critic discovers for the Englishman’s 
“seeming lack of spontaneity in manner” is their 
grounded horror of interfering in other people’s busi- 
ness.... The result is a delightful freedom from 
prying or questioning, but at the same time there is, 
in consequence, an entire lack of ease and vivacity.” 
The lack of vivacity I admit at once, but a lack of 
ease is about the last defect I should have thought 
of imputing to the scheme of English life. And there 
are some other dicta in the article that I should feel 
inclined to dispute; as when, for instance, the writer 
says that the enthusiastic and indiscriminate hos- 
pitality of Americans to Englishmen and English- 
women is “simply looked upon by them as an ac- 
knowledgment of their superiority”; or, again, when 
he declares that the “average Englishman” regards 
the American colony in London “ first as people who 
have recognized his superiority and therefore prefer 
his society; but, secondly, and always, as renegades, 
as people who have shirked their duty as Americans.” 
It would be far nearer the truth, in my opinion, to 
say that the “average Englishman” never troubles 
himself in the least, one way or the other, about the 
American colony, and that if he were to think the 
matter out he would probably conclude that, so far 
as he was concerned, Americans were free to settle 
in England or to stay away from it, just as they 
pleased. The idea of passing judgment on their con- 
duct, either in coming or in abstaining from coming, 
would hardly, | think, occur to him. If it did he 
would soon decide that it was none of his business. 
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BY ROYAL COMMAND 


URING the life of the late Duke of 
Devonshire King Edward VII. paid 
oceasional visits to Chatsworth, 
the Derbyshire country-seat of the 
Duke. On one of these visits the 


and the local physician, a man of 
excellent reputation and consider- 
able skill, was called in. It was 
the pleasure of the King that the doctor should dine 
with him every evening during his visit. Sometimes 
full-dress trousers were worn by the King’s party and 
sometimes knee-breeches. so each afternoon, before 
dressing, the doctor telephoned to Chatsworth to in- 
quire the proper dress for the coming evening--- 
trousers or knee-breeches. One afternoon the reply 
from Chaisworth was to the effect that the form of 
dress for that evening was. uncertain. but that im- 
mediate inquiry would be made and the doctor prompt- 
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ly advised. Time went on and no telephone message. 
The doetor grew somewhat uneasy, but prepared him- 
self as far as he could until his toilet was complete 
with the exception of his trousers. At this critical 
juncture the telephone rang, and the maid was re- 
quested to answer the call. A moment later there was 
a tap at his door. 

“Tf you please, sir, you ‘ad hetter go to the tele- 
phone.” 

“Why, what is it, Mary?” 
“Tf you please. sir,-I—I—I'd rather not tell you, 
pir.” 

“Come, come, Mary, don't be stupid; I’m in a 
hurry; you must tell me at once.” 

“Well, sir, if you must know, the party at the 
hother hend said, * No trousers this crening! ” 


WHAT SHE WANTED 
Tne blizzard was doing its very worst. All the 
street-ears were stalled up, and Attlebury was unable 

















WHICH? 


Ik THE GATE BE TOO NARROW 
AND THE HAT BE TOO WIDE, 


WILT. SHE GIVE UP HER HEAD-GEAR 
OR LINGER OUTSIDE? A. B. W. 
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WAY OF ANNOUNCING YOUR ENGAGEMENT 


to gct to town, being completely blockaded in his sub- 
urban home by the raging storm. Neither the milkman 
nor the butcher had been able to get near the house, 
and altogether the family was about as badly off as 
they would have*been had Lonelihurst been in a state 
of siege. Nevertheless, Attlebury put a cheerful face 
on the matter and tried to make himself agreeable 
around the house, and would have succeeded rather 
well if it had not been for a great.cloud of gloom that 
seemed to have settled on Mrs. Attlebury. That good 
lady could do nothing but stand gazing forlornly out of 
the window at the sleeting storm and the piling drifts 
of snow. Now and then she would give forth a heart- 
rending sigh, or mutter an ill-suppressed ejaculation 
of impatience. 

“Cheer up. dear,” said Attlebury. “TI don’t mind 
taking an enforced holiday.” 

“Tt’s awful,” said the good lady. 

“There won’t be any bargains to-day,” smiled Attle- 
bury, “so you needn't bother about that,.and as far 
as breakfast was concerned, I can get along without 
milk and cream and an egg for one morning anyhow.” 

“Tt isn’t that,” sighed Mrs. Attlebury. “I don’t 
care any more about the milkman, or the butcher than 
you do, but IT do miss the morning paper.” 

“You are not expecting any particular news that 
you ean't wait for, are vou?” said Attlebury. 

“No,” said Mrs. Attlebury, “ but I don’t feel satis- 
fied nowadays until I’ve read the weather reports. I 
want to know what kind of a day we are going to 
have.” ‘ 


HER IDEALS 


Howe. “It is hard for a woman to understand 
statistics.” 

Powe. “T guess that is so. I told my wife that 
for every passenger the railroads of this country trans- 
ported two tons of freight, and she wanted to know 
why the passengers were allowed to carry so much 
baggage.” 


BEHIND THE SCREEN 


A COLORED preacher in a Georgia town was edified 
on one occasion by the recital of a dream had by a 
member of his church. 

“T was a-dreamin’ all dis time,” said the narrator, 
“dat I was in Ole Satan’s dominions. TI tell you, 
pahson, dat was shore a bad dream!” 

“Was dere any white men dere?” asked the dusky 
divine. 

“Shore dere was-——plenty of ’em,”’ the other hast- 
ened to assure his minister. 

“What was dey a-doin’?” 

“ Ebery one of ’em,” was the answer, 
in’ a nigger between him an’ de fire!” 


“e 


was a hold- 


A GOOD RECOMMENDATION 


“How did this football-player get his appointment 
to the head of the street-cleaning department?” 

“T suppose he got it on the recommendation of 
those who saw the way in which he mopped up the 
ground with opposing teams last season.” 


JUST LIKE A WOMAN 


On, why did heartless Emilye 
Go yachting with her lover, 
And, when a thousand miles at sea, 
Why did she throw him over? 
HAMILTON Pore GALT, 
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OBVIOUS 


MEMBER of Con- 
A gress from a New 
England State says 
that in his district there 
loafs an old fellow who 
has attained the ripe age 
of ninety-two, and this 
in spite of the fact that 
he is utterly disregard- 
ful of all the accepted 
rules of health, and con- 
sumes spirits and_ to- 
bacco in enormous quan- 
tities. One day the Rep- 
resentative fell into conversation with this ancient 
citizen, and presently inquired: 
“By the way, Mr. Brown, to what do you attribute 
your long life?” 
The other turned scornful eyes upon his questioner. 
“ And ye be in Congress, young man?” he demanded. 
The member bashfully admitted the fact. 
“Tn Congress, and ain’t never heard of the doctrine 
of the survival of the fittest!” the old fellow remarked 
in an astonished smile, 


WORTH TRYING 


a most excellent 


A CASE 


Mr. F. Puianper Towerssy, 
itizen, though not noted for lavish prodigality, re- 
céived recently a consignment of very rare Tokayer 
Ausbruch. He sent cne bottle of the delicious wine to 
Justice Fordyce of the Supreme Court, who happens 
to be one of the most eminent connoisseurs in Amer- 
iea, and with the bottle sent a note asking his Honor’s 
opinion of the vintage. 

Mr. Towersby received next day this reply: : 

“My dear Sir,-—I beg to thank you for the confidence 
you repose in my judgment as shown by asking for 
my opinion. 

“ But inasmuch as T am a lawyer, many years of 
training and experience make it impossible for me to 
give an opinion on anything but a case. 


THE CRAFTY BARMECIDE 


Op man Wowton, the meanest citizen in all the 
Blue Grass country, drove up to the market place in 
Lexington, where an army of negroes stood about or 
lay basking in the early morning sun waiting for some 
man to hire them. The old man was so stingy that 
he usually had great difficulty in engaging negroes to 
do extra work on his farm, but this time he struck a 
bargain immediately with big Bill Saunders and the 
half-dozen powerful but lazy blacks who followed at 
his heels. All the others were greatly surprised to 
see this gang ambling out on the big road toward Mr. 
Wowton’s place. Next morning they were mystified 
to see big Bill and his cronies again in the market 
place. j 

“Whadja doin’ hyuh, Bill?” asked Hannibal Harri- 
son Tyler. 

* Lookin’ fo’ wuk,” Bill replied, sadly. 

“Thought you-all wuz wukkin’ for’ Mistuh Wow- 


ton?” 

“Yaas; we sut’nly wuz wuk’n’ fo’ Mistuh Wow- 
ton. He come to me yistiddy mawnin’ an’ say: ‘ Come 
on out an’ make hay fo’ me. I ain’ gointer pay you-all 
enny mo’ dan one dolluh a day, but I jes’ tell you dis— 
ev’y meal you-all sits down ter yo’ gointer have fo’ 
kin’s 0’ meat an’ fo’ kin’s 0’ bread.’ So we-all tuk our 
foot in our han’ an’ went out ter make his hay erap.” 

“ Well, den, huecome you-all is come back ?’’ Hanni- 
bal inquired. 

“1 gwine tell yuh,” William replied with an injured 
air. © Yistiddy mawnin’ we-all wukked in de fiel’, eut- 
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SOLVING TIE 


tin’ hay an’ rakin’ hay an’ spreadin’ hay, ontwell de 
dinnuh ho’n done blew at twelve o’clock. Den we goes 
inter de kitchen, an’ all we sees on de big table is a 
lot o’ mizz’bl’ po’k an’ greens an’ bread. So I goes up 
t’ de big house an’ ax Mistuh Wowton ter come down, 
please, suh, an’ look at dat dinnuh. I say, ‘ Mistuh 


THE FIGURE ONLY?” 
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PERPLEXING 


PUZZLE 


Wowton, whar dem fo’ kin’s 0’ meat you done promised, 
please, sul?’ 

* Mistuh Wowton he say: ‘ W’y, daiah dey is—fat 
meat, lean meat, skin an’ bone. Daiah yuh fo’ kin’s 0° 
meat.’ 

“Den I sez ter him, ‘ Mistuh Wowton, whar dem fo’ 
kin’s 0’ bread you done promised us?’ En |} ay: 


erus’ an’ crumb. Daiah yuh fo’ kin’s o’ bread.’ 
da’s why we-all come back hyuh.” 


SECOND THOUGHT 

A WELL-KNOWN Brooklyn physician was examining 
i class of nurses who had served their appointed time 
in the hospital. The candidates filed past him, and to 
each he addressed a question calculated to show the 
nurse’s efficiency. In one of the questions he described 
the condition of a patient and asked the nurse how 
much morphine, in her opinion, should be administered 
to the sufferer. 

“ Eight grains,” promptly replied the nurse. 

The doctor made no comment, and she passed on. 
When her turn came again she appeared greatly con- 
fused, and said to the examiner: “ Doctor, I wish to 
correct the answer I made last time. I meant to say 
that one-eighth of a grain should be given to the 
patient.” 

“ Too late,” remarked Dr. Matheson, without looking 
up from his question paper. ‘“ The man’s dead.” 


THE TEACHERS 


Give me a tree that I may watch it rise 
Up, ever upward to the eternal skies, 

And learn from it the lesson it doth teach 
In patience e’er for higher things to reach. 


Give me a tiny rill, a rivulet 

That speeds along unmindful of regret; 
That dashes onward to the mighty sea 
Athirst of that great whole a part to be! 


Give me a sturdy peak that proudly rears 

Its head aloft whatever storm appears, 

To fill my soul with that great strengthfulness 
That holds it steadfast in the hour of stress. 


Give me a star to look at far above, 

A star that sheds its radiant rays of love, 

And sparkles fairest in the blackest night, 

And sends down through the dark its song: of light! 
JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
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against us. That 
wouldn’t happen in New 
York, I'll tell you. And 
one of the mummies 
there looked exactly 
like a man I met on the 
ship, and I nearly died 
laughing over it. I’m 
always seeing resem- 
blances. 

What place did the 
man say this was? 
... Oh, St. Paul’s. We 
have a city in America 
by the same name—I 
wonder if the ehureh is 
named after it?... 
Well, perhaps — but 
really, now, wouldn’t 
it stand to reason that 
it’s much more natural 
to name a church after 
a city than a city after 
a chureh? You can’t 
deny that. . . . Oh yes, 
I know, but really when 
things are so terribly 
old [ find a few cen- 
turies more or less 
doesn’t matter at all— 
at least not to me. 
Isn’t it awfully dirty- 
looking! I expected it 
would be much bigger. 
[ don’t believe _ it’s 
nearly so high as our 
new Singer Building, 
nor as big as our Cathe- 
dral we’re’ putting up. 
... Well, maybe, but 


When the waiter came with the tray I would tell him to put it on the floor outside how ean you tell when 


SSEDHE climbs up nimbly, but her 
gigantic hat, outspreading and up- 
shooting, meets with several mis- 
haps before she finally wedges her- 
self in on the rear seat. Nhe speaks 
to her left-hand neighbor. 

Would you mind squeezing over 
a little nearer the edge? Thank 
“you ever so much. And if you'll 
squinch down a little way in your seat, my hat brim 
will go right over the top of yours. And then when 
you want to come up I will lean the other way—see? 
Yowll find it much more comfortable, I think. 
Mamma and I always arrange this way when we 
go out in cabs together. It’s horrid sitting ’way here 
in the back, but I suppose those other hateful people 
arranged for their seats in advance. 

Goodness! the time it takes for this thing to get 
started! If this had been America we would have 
been half-way round and on our way back by this 
time. Now how in the world am I going to see any- 
thing over that enormous hat this woman has on in 
front? And the way her head sticks out, too. I am 
going to ask her to take it off! 

She wouldn’t—spiteful thing! Said she would take 
cold—she’d just gotten over one. 

Well, IT guess mommer and [ have got the system 
down to the limit about beating the tip habit they 
have over here. In our hotel in Parus there was a 
whole lot of elevators, so we never went down in the 
same one twice running. We marked down on a card, 
a, b, and e, and then we would put a cross on the one 
we went in last. In that way I don’t think they re- 
membered us—much—so when we went away we 
didn’t give any of them a thing. Then we managed 
splendidly about the waiters. We had tea and toast 
in our room in the morning, and when the waiter 
came with the tray T would tell him to put it on the 
floor outside, and then when we had finished I would 
slide it out again, so we really hardly ever saw any 
one. The service was awfully bad, though. It was all 
right at first, but after a few days we had to ring and 
ring and ring before any one would answer. It was 
awful. And the chambermaid was always waiting out- 
side and saying something about the tray—pointing 
to it and talking so fast. She spoke such funny 
French. though, I never could understand her. 

Oh—h—youw’re not American? Somehow 1 
didn’t think you looked quite natural—you know 
what I mean-—-not—not like ws. ... And you've 
never been in America? Well, if that isn’t the 
funniest thing I ever heard of—never been in America! 
Well, I can’t get over that! How strange you must 
feel!) T should think America would be the first place 
any one would think of going to. Just imagine any 
one never having seen our Flatiron Building and 
the Subway, and the Elevated Road, and the Museum 
of Art and Natural History, and all those sort of— 
well, sort of ** wonders.” 

Oh yes, I've been to the British Museum—I think 
I’m likely to remember it. That beast of a cabby ran 
up the steps after us and made such a fuss we had to 
give him an extra sixpence. We called a policeman, 
but he said it was all right. I really think they 
stand in with the cabmen, for we had several ex- 
periences like that, and every time the policeman was 








our Cathedral isn’t 
done yet? 

I think it would improve it a lot if it had a gold 
top on it like Napoleon’s Invalids in Parus. You 
ought to see our Stock-yards out in Chicago—from pig 
to bacon in about three whisks of a lamb’s tail! ... 
No, I wouldn’t go-inside if you paid me. These churches 
are all alike—nothing but benches and windows and 
statuary and people saying their prayers. I can’t tell 
one from another. And they all smell stuffy and un- 
aired. After you reminded me I remembered, though 
[ could always tell this one, because when I go to take 
the train for Aunt Adelaide’s at Christmas I always 
take a Christopher Street car to the ferry. And the 
other name is about a bird. ... Oh yes, that’s it— 
I always can tell it when I hear it, but I do some- 
times hesitate between Robin and Wren. 

Heavens! how slow we go! If this was New York we 
would be through this crowd in a jiffy. . . . Perhaps, 
but what would the hospitals do if there weren’t acci- 
dents occasionally? And I know all about hospitals— 
I took up charity after our bridge club was over, and 
I used to read for them once a week. I got awfully 
tired of it, though—particularly after a terribly good- 
Jooking doctor left. It was hprribly depressing see- 
ing all those sick people looking so forlorn and 
gloomy. And you would think they would be as happy 
and cheerful as possible when everything was done to 
help them. I made up my mind, though, that the 
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more trouble you took for them the less they appreci- 
ated it. So I gave it up. 

Goodness! I wish that man wouldn’t shriek,so loud 
through that megaphone—I can hardly hear myself 
talk. What time do the stores close here? I’ve got 
a lot of things to get before we go back... . What 
did he say that was? Oh, the Law Courts. They 
don’t look a bit interesting. I went to a murder trial 
in New York once—I didn’t tell mommer about it, 
though. It was perfectly lovely. He was so fright- 
iully handsome, and used to get so pale and sit and 
twist his hands. And he had the most gorgeous eyes 
I ever saw. I don’t believe he was guilty a bit, though 
they did convict him—such a shame. I sent him some 
flowers once, but he never answered them. ; 

Where’s a good place to get cheap handkerchiefs to 
take back? That’s the worst bother about coming 
over her—everybody expects you to bring them some- 
thing. I hate to do it, but then when the rest of them 
come over they won’t bring you anything if you don’t 
do the same. So I have to. 

Yes, I’m erazy to get back—I love the trip. . . . Oh 
no, I wasn’t thinking about the rest or air. No, in- 
deed! I can get along al! right without them. I had 
such a perfect time coming over. The first officer was 
simply dear to me—it was moonlight all the way— 
and we used to go ’way up toward the bow and look 
for phosphorous in the water. I never saw any. And 
then he used to Jend me one of his coats with brass 
buttons on it when it was cold—perfectly fascinating. 
When no one was around of course. I’m erazy to go 
back on the same boat. 

Oh, goodness! more churehes! Well, I don’t care 
what they are, I absolutely can’t stand the sight of 
another one. I’ve seen about a million over here, I 
think. It got so when we arrived in a town the first 
thing I would ask if there was a cathedral, and where 
it was, and then when it was pointed out I would 
walk the other way! 

There’s another post-card place. I suppose they 
won’t stop a few moments while I jump off and get 
some? . . . No, I supposed they wouldn’t. 

I got one of those lovely skin-tight, Directoire dresses 
in Parus—I don’t know what popper will say when 
he sees me in it. It’s so-:slinky and lovely, and I’ve 
learned to walk just like a snake in it. I believe I 
could play any kind of a tragic part in that dress— 
Camille or Elsa or the Merry Widow or—anything. 
. .. Oh, this is Strand Street, is it? It can’t touch 
Broadway. 

Well, I was just going to tell you—I thought of 
going on the stage. My manicure always said she 
was sure I would make a great actress. Of course I 
wouldn’t play funny parts or anything where I 
couldn’t look nice or wear lovely clothes. Only where 
I could have long trains—-yards and yards dragging on 
the ground—and be misunderstood. Don’t you know? 
Where the husband would think I was in love with 
the best friend and would treat me horribly, and then, 
in the last act, it would all be explained and show I 
was a martyr and only doing it to help—don’t you 
see? And then when he was dying I would pretend I 
didn’t care, and then when he was almost at death’s 
door I would send for a specialist to try and pull him 
through. But he wouldn’t be able to—and I would 
wear pink and a diamond aigrette in my hair for 
that—and then I would forgive him while they 
played something soft. I can see it all just as 
plainly. 

I’ve thought sometimes I would write plays—I 
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One of the mummies looked ex- 
actly like a man I met on the ship 


Nave so many ideas. But in America the best people 
wouldn’t write or anything like that. 

This is Trafalgar Square? I do think it would look 
ever so much more homelike and attractive if they 
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would have some trees and grass in it—all our parks 
are like that.... This is where the suffragettes 
make speeches to the unemployed, isn’t ity... Yes, 
I know about Nelson, too, but wasn't there a lot of 
talk about him? You know in my country people 
can’t be heroes and things unless they are perfectly 
proper. 

Yes, I know that’s the National Gallery. I was in 
there one day when it was too wet to go shopping— 
I’ve made it a sort of point to go to a picture-gallery 
over here when I can’t go shopping—I mean when 
you really don’t intend to, but just go to look. There 
was one picture there that was the most marvellous 
thing I ever say—you wouldn’t believe me. A woman 
holding a cat—and do you know, that cat was the 
absolute living image of one that lives next door to us 
in New York and spits at my dog every time I take 
him out! I never saw such a likeness in my life. I 
wondered if it was a portrait. ... Why, of ‘course, 
I did—every one! But when you have seen as many 
pictures as I have you finally find out that there isn’t 
so much difference in pictures after all—one gets to 
look just ljke another, and when you come to think 
of it they-are only canvas and paint, anyway—all 
made out of the same stuff. I took painting lessons 
for two winters, and so I reaily do know a little some- 
thing about art, if 1 do say it myself. One of the 
teachers at the school said he never saw anything like 
some of the things I had painted all by myself at 
home. 

Have I been to Westminster Abbey? Well, I should 
think I had. I did it in fifteen minutes the other 
day—that’s a record, I guess. I found the cheapest 
little dressmaker in one of those funny little streets 
off from a big one, and I had just a quarter of an hour 
between fittings to devote to seeing something, and I 
went there. You see popper made me promise, be- 
fore [ left home, I would see one sight every day. 
This trip is to finish me off. 

If you had seen ,the way I raced through that 
place—just the way 'I make a bee-line for a bargain 
counter in New York—but I saw everything. Of 
course I didn’t read all those epitaphs on the graves 
and things, but I bought a guide-book coming out, so 
popper won’t know the difference. Some of those old 
images were in awful bad shape, though. Now with 
us every time a nose or a hand went off we would put 
a new one on. I mean if we had it in America. I’m 
not crazy about old things, anyway—all musty and 
full of microbes. 

Now, isn’t that hateful? Here we’ve been  pok- 
ing along all the way, and now he rushed us right 





past that window ,with all those lovely things. 
Mommer is out prospecting for shirtwaists for 
me this afternoon while [’m “improving ”*—I just 


despise it. 


Oh—h, did you see-those lovely hats? I can’t stand 






















































Have I been to Westminster Abbey? I 
did it in fifteen minutes the other day 


this any: longer—I'm going to make him let me off. 
All this sight-seeing has given me a headache. 
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Wat weeny OR some years after the Civil War 
Pee Ny there was great feeling in the South 
NW) QW against United States troops, natu- 
Vite rally, and in Texas this feeling was 
pn very bitter. After the government 
Mee had raised the regular colored regi- 
NOY SO ments in 1866, most of them were 
N\ASeY stationed at posts in Texas. Against 
‘ these colored troops there was, and 
is to-day, the greatest prejudice. The officers of those 
regiments were white men; all the enlisted men were 
colored. They were the finest specimens physically in 
the army. There were four of these regiments—the 
Ninth and Tenth Cavalry, the Twenty-fourth and 
Twenty-fifth Infantry. These men were selected with 
great care by the recruiting officers, and after being 
thoroughly “set up,” as we called it in those days, 
they were a dashing lot of troops and did very hard 
and desperate service. I served twenty-seven years in 
the 'Fenth Cavalry. Our men were young, and the 
officers were a gallant lot. All of the officers were 














above thirty years of age and many of the men had 


been through the Civil War and were tried veterans. 
Some idea may be had of the officers and the services 
of the: Tenth Cavalry when .I call the reader’s atten- 
tion to the fact that since I joined the Tenth United 
States Cavalry, in 1874, sixteen of the forty-two who 
were in it then have been promoted generals in the 
regular army. Of course such men as these officers 
produced dashing troops out of the material described 
above. Well and affectionately de I remember them 
all. The most dashing-looking soldiers I ever saw; 
their yellow-trimmed uniforms contrasting brilliantly 
with their dark faces, and their clothing cut to fit by 
the troop tailors. Elegant-looking fellows. Some of 
the sergeants and corporals were superb. Of course 
such men handled by such a lot of officers, men of high 
soldierly attainments and spirit, made fine troops. 
They would follow their officers anywhere they had the 
nerve to lead them, and that was far. All who know 
the American negro, especially of those days, know of 
his supreme contempt for “ poor white trash.” Be it 
remembered that these men were mostly from the 
South, and preferred “ fine-haired gentlemen,” as they 
termed these they thought to be gentlemen. From 
what is written it may be easily seen that when the 
soldiers came in contact with some of the low whites 
who used to be around our. frontier posts, and when 
the latter tried to assert their superiority on the 


ground that they were white men, and in so doing used - 


the most insulting language to assert their superiority, 
there was bound to be a row, generally a killing. 

In 1875 the headquarters of the Tenth Cavalry were 
at Fort Concho on the Concho River, and about two 
hundred and fifty miles from the railroad. About half a 
mile west of the post, and across the river, was and is 
to-day a small town. Adt that time it was a place 
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built of adobe bricks, with a few stores, several saloons 
and gambling-houses. This town was supported en- 
tirely by the money paid the troops. Every pay-day 
there was a “Circus” over there. The men after 
getting their pay would go to the town, San Angelo 
by name, to have a little fun. The only fun was 
gambling and drinking with a few girls at the 
dance hall. The gamblers followed the paymasters, and 
as long as the soldiers had money they were welcome, 
but when that was gone the haughty spirit of some 
“ proud Caucasian ” who had a few drinks ahead, these 
drinks paid for by a colored trooper, would resent 
some fancied or real familiarity on the part of said 
trooper, now “ broke,” and then the ball would open. 
The ingredients in such a case, bad whiskey, a Colt’s 
45, “ladies” perhaps looking on, all contributed to 
“as fine a fight as you ever seen,” in the vernacular of 
the country. When I first saw San Angelo the grave- 
yard had eighty-two graves. All these were “ occupied 
by ” men who had been killed in the manner I am 
about to describe. Quite a good-sized graveyard for so 
small a town. 

I will endeavor to describe a most desperate en- 
counter between some soldiers of my old _regi- 
ment and a lot of desperadoes, which occurred in 
a barroom in San Angelo about twenty-eight years 
ago. The incidents are correct absolutely, in the main, 
although the author is depending on his memory. But 
such affairs are never forgotten. One morning a 
deputy sheriff, so called, rode from San Angelo over to 
Fort Concho, and, going to the old Settler’s Store, found 
a soldier, trumpeter, holding an officer’s horse in front 
of the officers’ club-room. He said to the trumpeter, 
using an opprobrious epithet, “Where is Lieutenant 
?”” The trumpeter, nettled at the sheriff’s speech 
and manner, said, “ I am not Lieutenant ’s keeper ; 
look for yourself.” At this the sheriff drew a Colt’s 
.45 and fired. The ball struck the trumpeter, crush- 
ing the latter’s hip joint. The sheriff then wheeled 
his horse and galloped on to the town of San Angelo. 
This was on Wednesday, about 10 a.m. The trumpeter 
was taken to the post hospital and died that night. A 
coroner’s juty found this a case of “ justifiable homi- 
cide.” Nothing was done by the troops until the 
Saturday following. Saturday night, about eleven 
o’clock, long after “taps,” the first sergeant of the 
troop to which the trumpeter belonged, with twenty-two 
men of the same troop, armed with their .45 Colt’s re- 
volvers, crossed the river, entered the town, and, going 
to the saloon where they knew the sheriff and his 
friends were to be found, entered, ostensibly to get a 
drink. The room was about forty feet long with a bar 
at one end. The rest of the room was used for 
gambling or dancing. The sheriff and about twenty- 
five or thirty of his kind were sitting at the different 
tables playing cards or drinking. The soldiers, with 
their weapons under their blouses, filed up to the bar, 
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Good-by. Perhaps we'll meet again sometime. You 
must look me up if you ever come to America! 
and the first sergeant said, “ Boys, what will you 


The drinks being set before them, the soldiers 
frontier toast of “How” and 
drained their glasses. ‘The first sergeant had locked 
the door after the soldiers had all entered. After the 
glasses had been emptied, and at a sign of the ser- 
geant, the men made an “ about face” which brought 
them facing the sheriff and his friends. At the com- 
mand “Commence firing,’ the soldiers drew their 
weapons and advanced in line down the room upon the 
other party, firing as they went. Just fancy, if you 
can, the picture. Twenty-five or thirty outlaws on one 
side, and twenty-three negro soldiers on the other, all 
veterans, within a few feet of each other. These men 
locked in, no way of escape. The low room, dimly 
lighted, filled with smoke and the flashes of the re- 
volvers, the white men yelling, screaming, crying for 
merey, which they knew would not be granted. This 
frightful scene lasted but a few moments. Such things 
never can last but a few moments. At first a terrible 
din, growing fainter and fainter as the killing goes on, 
until at length a. few dropping shots, and then a ter- 
rible silence which tells to those familiar with such 
scenes that the tragedy is ended. 

The sounds were heard at the post and a guard 
went to see what had occurred. When they arrived 
they found the first sergeant and eight of his men alive; 
the outlaws were practically annihilated. The sheriff 
dropped to the floor, feigning death. The first sergeant 
went to where he was lying and noticed his eyelids 
flutter, and called out, “ This is not dead.” Put- 
ting his revolver between the man’s eyes as he lay there, 
he shot him through the brain. The soldiers then re- 
turned to, the post. In those days we used to have a 
Sunday-morning inspection. The men who were left 
after this fight paraded as usual, mounted, with full 
field pack. After this inspection the first sergeant 
and his eight surviving comrades rode out of Fort 
Concho, and have never been seen since. The whites 
of San Angelo swore vengeance against them; swore 
they would follow them to the bitter end. The ser- 
geant left word in the town that he and his men would 
wait at Mountain Pass, about eighty miles distant, 


drink?” 
gave the customary 





for those who wished revenge. They stayed there 
several days. No one wanted any more of them. There 


was no body of men in that part of the country who 
did want to see those soldiers again. The officers of 
the post well knew that colored soldiers could not 
obtain a fair hearing in those days. Of course things 
are different now. ‘Texas is now an orderly State. 

For desperate bulldog courage that affair has no 
equal in the world. I. visited the barroom where it 
took place a few days after. It looked as if shrapnel 
shells had been exploded there. Pieces of the door, 
tables, bar, and such things were torn off in splinters, 
glasses broken, and general destruction appeared every- 
where. It must have been a terrific scene. 
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BARIS gambles everywhere. At the 
¥® periodical street fairs the workmen 
\) stake their double sous on the Little 
Horses; in the closed clubs fortunes 
are lost and won; in the places 
watched by the police, and in the 
clubs open to the wide world, the 
floaters play on everything in sight. 
~ Past the age of forty years, no one 
is admitted as a member of a closed club, “ because,” 
to quote the words of a clubman, “ by the time a man 
is forty years old he has made so many enemies that 
some are certain to blackball him, no matter which 
club he tries to enter.” However, any one is welcome 
at the open clubs. 

The clubs of * Hig Lif,’ as the Parisian terms High 
Life, include the Jockey, Epatent, the Union, and 
others. Cards are played for money at the Jockey 
Club, but the object of its foundation was the improve- 
ment: of the horse. It was organized by fourteen 
young men of the world, and the number of members 
is not Jimited by the statutes, but candidates must be 
irreproachable, so far as their social standing and 
fortunes are concerned. An ordinary individual must 
be proposed by three members, but those of the diplo- 
matie corps and foreign ministers are admitted with- 
cut taking a vote. Members of the English Jockey 
Club are admitted to the tribune on field days without 
invitation, and to the clubhouse by invitation of the 
president of the French club. Foreigners of standing, 
who are in Paris for a time, may become temporary 
members on payment of two hundred francs. 

The rules of all the closed clubs are about the same. 
To yain admission a man must be over twenty-five 
years of age, proposed by three members, and voted 
upon by ballot. Clubmen are responsible for the 
people they introduce into the club salons until such 
time as their protégés are formally made members. 
The law permitting clubs to open on a simple declara- 
tion gives the dishonestly inclined such latitude that 
the police are kept busy watching for evidence of 
crookedness. 

Baccara, as played at the open clubs, is the banker’s 
easy method of riddling his guests. He deals the 
cards two at a time, one to the right and the other to 
the left. ‘The highest number is nine, and the person 
whose card is nearest that number wins the game. 
The gamblers bet on the hands held by the “ partners.” 
Women are admitted to the open clubs and they play 
with the same enthusiasm as they shop on bargain- 
day. When their money is gone they strip the jewels 
from their persons and sell them to “the jeweller,” 
who, being an attaché of the club, is always at hand. 
That individual is as necessary to the convenience of* 
a club frequented by. women as the croupier is to the 
green table. Between the hours of 2 P.M. and 2 A.M. 
the gambling-room is the scene of deplorable dramas. 
There they sit—men and women—haggard, dishevelled, 
glassy-eyed, staring at the stakes, talking to them- 
selves, and oblivious to everything except the play. 
Some of them even take their lunch to the table to 
avert the necessity of leaving the game. They gnaw 
their sandwiches convulsively, snapping their tense 
jaws and gazing in unseeing agony at the garcon as 





he glides around the table distributing orangeades 
at so much a glass, and clear or sugared water gratis. 

Presumably the man most responsible for the first 
steps in this peculiar form of devil's work is the out- 
side tempter, the runner for the house, the whipper-in. 
Most likely he is a ruined spendthrift returned to his 
old stamping-ground after making a failure at all 
else. Elegant idler, finished, accomplished man-of-the- 
world and adventurer, who has personal magnetism 
enough to enable him to get his game to cover without 
trouble. He dines and wines the stranger at the open 
club, and, after dinner, leads him, dim-eyed, to a quiet 
corner and draws him out. Unless the greenhorn is 
unlike most of his kind, he displays his money, tells 
of his plans, and finally follows his host to a place 
at the tables. 

The whipper-in. like all gamblers, is superstitious. 
He rules his play by combinations dreamed by himself 
after a night of frenzy or suggested to him by 
snatches of talk or words heard in the street. He 
and his fellows believe in signs and hunt for the 
lucky. They get tips as the men who play the races 
get tips on horses. For example, he who dreams of 
smoke bets his money on “ Firebrand.” The longer 
a man gambles the more certain he feels that his com- 
bination will eventually bring him a fortune. It is a 
fact that the men who know the inside of the game, 
the so-called *“ wise ones,” gamble by the strong im- 
pulses of their natures and that they die .“ broke” 
but it is not as well known that the croupiers of 
gambling houses, who watch “the green” until three 
or four o’clock in the morning, go from their own 
tables not to bed, but to the tables of others to stake 
their pile away from home. Their theory is that “a 
change of place is a change of luck,’ but generally 
they lose. 

In the Quartier Montmartre there is a café that 
never closes. There, four hours out of every twenty- 
four, the croupiers of the gambling clubs of Paris play 
manille until they have nothing more to stake. So 
far as is known, only one croupier now on earth has 
escaped the gambler’s fever. He works in Baden, and 
his employers and the gamblers prize him above gold 
as a mascot because he has never staked a sou nor 
touched a card. His wages-are immediately doubled 
whenever he hints at a longing to spread his wings, 
and these are again doubled when it is rumored that, 
in his remorse of conscience, he is nieditating suicide. 

“Turn back!” he cries to newcomers, “ this place is 
hell! Run!—-before it is too late!” The managers 
smile, because dread of vice, innocence, and clean hands 
all bring luck. The virtuous croupier of Baden is no 
Pharisee; he means all he says. Why does he stay 
there? Who knows? 

The president of an open club draws an annual 
salary of from 20,000 to 30,000 frances, and his tloating 
profits amount to from three hundred to eight hundred 
franes. The “wise one,” he who spends his days at 
the club to save outside expenses, fights shy of the 
green table. However, he presents a fine appearance, 
and his perfect manners are awe-inspiring to the guests 
of the runner, so that the managers are willing to 
have him live on the house. They care for nothing 
except their profits, and the home-office is Liberty 
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Hall. ‘The employees are allowed free hand, and each 
in his own sphere rules by his personal judgment and 
makes what protit he is able. One of them, a man 
having a cigar stand at the club, charged such exor 
bitant prices that he retired to the country after ten 
vears, built an elegant house, and lived on the in 
terest of his money. 

The life of the employee of a club is as easy as he 
makes it, but the laborer earning sixty sous per day 
does not envy him. The moral atmosphere of the 
life is harrowing, and tragedies become closed inei- 
dents as they pass. Now and then a woman falls in 
a fit or a man goes mad. 

‘TIT have seen,” said a Parisian clubman, “a strong 
man thirty-five years old lose his last coin, rise from 
the table, stand an instant with eyes bulging, wipe 
his face with soft hat, crush the hat into his 
pocket, and rush bareheaded into the street to dis- 


his 


appear from earth. What became of him? No one 
knows !”’ 

One night when the incomparable dancer, “ the 
beautiful O——,” had just lost 80,000 franes the club 
was raided by the police. When the commissary 
entered with his aids the assembly stared. Then all 


together, men and women, rushed at him howling, and 
he did his work amidst the outeries of the mob. In 
another place, where the triple-locked door opened 
only to the counter-signal of an electric bell, the police 
entered. five minutes after touching the button, only 
to find themselves in a room full of men and women 
dancing on a waxed floor to music played by a long 
haired artist seated at a piano. It had taken the agile 


and energetic employees just those five minutes to 
stow away tables, carpets, machines, and stakes, 


thereby changing a gambling-hell into a ballroom, 

As a general rule the house gets the stakes, but 
whoever wins gets his money, for the by-laws of the 
club make it impossible that the successful gambler 
should fail to receive his winnings. If the loser should 
have no means of paying his debt the club pays it for 
him. Because of the many possibilities opened by this 
obligation, in some of the houses the would-be gambler 
is required to show his money before taking his place 
at the table. If the cashier is certain of his man the 
depleted one is allowed to open an account at the 
local bank. The adininistration has but way to 
close such an account; credit can be discontinued only 
by the clearly expressed desire of the debtor. A letter 
must be written by him, personally, at his residence 
after the excitement of the gambling-room has passed. 
The missive must show that the writer was in a calm 
state of mind when he wrote it, and that his desire 
to close his credit was sincere. An account thus 
closed may only be reopened upon the receipt of a 
formal written application. 

Gamblers are of all and temperaments, 
Some men in possession of fortunes of forty million 
franes annually inerease this by three millions at the 
green table. Some, who have nothing to run on but 
their grit, live moderately well by play. Others, far 
from resembling the heroes of the melodramas, are 
matter-of-fact, every-day, philosophical plodders who 
play low, win small sums occasionally, and live happily 
in easy poverty. 
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HOW THE PARIS POLICE HANDLE A CROWD 
Charging the mob which had blocked the streets during a recent demonstration by the students of Paris 
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a0 watch for five minutes at some 
Vg one of the congested points of New 
York’s thoroughfares, where several 
streets intersect and mounted 
policemen, posted amid whirlpools 
G of traffic, unravel the tangled snarl 
EX of crowding teams, automobiles, 
me pedestrians, all at cross purposes, 
brings home to the spectator with 
forcible effect the realization that it is the horse 
which is in the main responsible for the safeguarding 
of the city streets, and that a stupid or ill-trained 
animal would bring about disaster. 

In fact, fully the greater part of the work falls on 
the horse; the man upon its back only thinks and 
points and talks, while the horse carries him to the 
strategic point, or, swinging about, or sidling, or 
backing, throws its body into the breach without ever 
a quaver at the ever-imminent danger to itself. 

Watch a police force handling a crowd, and you 
cannot but admire the intelligent discrimination with 
which the horse, while apparently threatening to 
trample everybody underfoot, never really hurts any 
one. 

On New-Year’s Eve in New York, according to news- 
paper estimates, nearly a million people thronged up 
and down Broadway and Wall Street to hear the mid- 
night chimes ring out from Trinity steeple—or, rather, 
to drown the music of those chimes with the blatant 
blare of innumerable tin horns. 

Six weeks before that, on Election Night, when Mr. 
Taft came into his own, it was reported that over a 
million people crowded about the bulletin-boards and 
canvas shects exhibited along Newspaper Row and up 
and down Broadway. 

During both of these outpourings of the giant city’s 
multitude there were no casualties or accidents of 
moment. The credit for this, very properly, was 
claimed by the police of New York, and particularly 


Making Policemen of Horses 


By Edwin Emerson 

















Teaching a horse to catch Miss Duffy, the trained 
gray runaway mare at the Jamaica farm 


He it is who, with the aid of a Deputy Commis- 
sioner and a veterinary surgeon, purchases every 
horse that goes into the Mounted Police Force of 

















Shanton giving a “green” horse his first lesson at the school 


by the thousand-odd men of the Metropolitan Traffic 
Squad. No one had a good word to say for the horses; 
on the contrary, many of those who had to give way 
before their hoofs cursed them roundly; yet, if credit 
were given where it rightly belonged for the work of 
those two nights, the horses should at least receive 
an honorable mention. 

There is in New York a horse belonging to a 
mounted policeman stationed on Wall Street, whose 
business it is to keep the narrow roadway of that 
crowded street as clear as possible from pedestrians. 
At the lunch hour many of the messenger boys em- 
ployed by the brokers of the so-called ‘curb market,” 
who transact their business in the open, make it 
their habit to squat down on the curb as they eat 
their luncheon. Ordinarily this is a practice not to 
be tolerated: by any intelligent police horse. But 
during the noon hour this horse is willing to make 
exception. Therefore, when by chance its rider drives 
it along the curb at that hour, the horse, with a 
knowing wink to the boys, carefully steps over every 
one of their outstretched legs. The boys know just 
what to expect and never stir. Incidentally, this for- 
bearance on the part of the horse is apt to result in 
banana peels or apple cores handed up from the side- 
walk. 

This is an unusual trick, of course; yet any one 
of the eight hundred horses now doing duty in the 
Mounted Police Squad of New York could be taught 
to do the same thing. 

The reason for this is that all the horses in the 
Traffic Squad have been selected with a special eye to 
intelligence and good horse sense, and, furthermore, 
they have all been put through a special course of 
horsemanship. 

The man who is responsible for all this is Mr. T. 
H. Shanton, who bears the official title of “ Foreman 
of Horse and Horse Equipments” in the New York 
Police Department, but is best known among horse- 
men as Buffalo Bill’s “ Laramie Kid.” 


Greater New York, and who is responsible for its 
proper training and general welfare both before and 
after its final entry into the police service. In addi- 
tion to this it devolves upon Mr. Shanton to purchase 


all horse supplies, such as fodder, blankets, saddles, 
bridles, halters, shoes, spurs, soap, curryeombs, and 
brushes, as well as horse medicine. Besides this he 
must maintain general supervision over all police 
stables, and over the Police Riding-school and Horse- 
training Farm at Jamaica, on Long Island. 

As might be inferred, Mr. Shanton is a very busy 
man, and his inspection automobile is kept so con- 
stantly in service that it is a hard thing ever to 
catch him at leisure. 

To see Mr. Shanton at his best one should watch him 
either while he is selecting a horse for purchase or 
when he takes a hand in training some specially diffi- 
cult steed out at the horse-farm. 

In the purchase of police horses certain rules prevail. 
These rules are mostly of Mr. Shanton’s own making. 
lor instance, no mares or stallions are ever chosen. 


All must be geldings and all must be of uniform 
height, weight, and color. That is, no horse under 
fifteen and a half hands and under nine hundred 


pounds is eligible for police service. The ideal police 
horse should stand sixteen hands high, and weigh a 
thousand pounds. In color it should be bay or chest- 
nut, preferably with a black. mane and tail and with- 
out marks. Docked tails or brandings are considered 
‘undesirable mutilations. Of course every horse 
selected for purchase must be sound in wind and limb, 
and preferably young—that not older than six 
years. The average price paid for such horses is $310 
apiece. 

The price is fixed by the Police Commissioners in 
the form of open bids. Generally the animals are sup- 
plied by some large horse-mart. They are selected by 
a purchasing board of three and are taken on thirty 
days’ probation. 

The probation period of thirty days covers the train- 
ing period, after which time the newly chosen horses 
must be either returned to the horse-mart as un- 
acceptable or turned into the Traflic Squad or Mounted 
Park Police as horses fit and ready for police duty. 

“Fit for police duty” means that the horse must 
be broken to the saddle, and to go in single and double 
harness in case of emergency service. All that is re- 
quired of a first-class saddle horse is required of a 
police horse. This means that a horse must be well 
bitted, must be bridle wise and leg wise. 


1s, 


In other 
words, it must respond at once to any tug on the bit, 
to pressure from the reins or from ‘the rider’s legs. It 
must be ready at call to walk, stop, sidle, back, trot, 
canter, gallop, or run, and must know how to tra- 
verse, or change its lead while galloping. Then it 
must know how to stand alone without its rider, and 
how to “handle” crowds by pushing or backing into 
them without harming them. Furthermore, it must 
know how to catch up with runaway horses. 

All these things can be taught only through in- 
ecessant practice and by the exercise of constant 
patience and perseverance. On the police horse-train- 
ing farm these are the only methods in vogue. 

There, under the supervision of Mr. Shanton, are 
five horse-trainers who, together with as many 
hostlers, attend to nothing else but the education of 
new police horses. Like their chief, these trainers are 
picked horsemen who have earned their reputation as 
first-class riders by long experience in the saddle as 
cavalrymen, mounted policemen,. or jockeys. When 
they have trained a horse and pronounced him fit to 
be ridden that horse may be depended on as a perfect 
saddle horse. 

Most of their lessons are taught by kindness and 
unremitting patience, coupled with firmness, followed 
by sure rewards such as sugar, petting, or luscious 
carrots. Great pains are taken by them in the matter 
of properly bitting a horse, for on that depend such 
necessary acts as stopping and backing. A horse that 
has not been properly trained to the bit when the reins 
are drawn taut, instead of arching its neck or back- 
ing, as it should, will rear and sometimes topple over. 
This is not so much because its mouth is tender as 
because the muscles of its neck have not been rendered 












































Catching a “kicker” who has resented the attentions of his schoolmaster 
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sufficiently supple by constant practice to enable it to 
arch its neck. 

To make things easier for both rider and mount 
the New York policemen, unlike the cavalry, use 
double bits—a linked snaftle bit for light reining, and 
a curb bit with chin chain for sudden stops or backing. 

Once a horse has been taught to bear a saddle and 
afterward a rider, and to respond to the bit, he is made 
bridle wise and lee wise by riding him around and 
around over a course laid out in a figure eight, so as 
to get him used to sudden swerving from right to left, 
and rice versa, Jumping over ditches” and hurdles, 
first riderless, and then with different riders, comes 
after this. 

The final lessens, toward the close of the month, 
consist in chasing runaway horses. For this purpose 
the Police Training Farm keeps a special trick horse— 
a little gray mare named Miss Duffy—who knows just 
hew to run away with an empty cart clattering be- 
hind her, and also knows how to Jet herself be over- 
taken and brought to a halt. 

After a green horse has gone through this perform 
ance about a dozen times, he knows just what is ex- 
pected of him, and ever after will prick up his ears at 
the sound of galloping hoofs, ready at his rider’s eall 
to start instantly in full pursuit. 

By the time a horse has learned all these things his 
trainers have also had abundant opportunity to learn 
whether he is a good horse or not, and whether he 
will do for the job. If not, back he goes to the horse- 
market. The dealer does not get his money, but in- 
stead of that he gets a very well-trained saddle horse 
in place of a raw, unbroken colt. 

In fact, it is safe to say that the horse bought for 
three hundred and ten dollars by Mr. Shanton, by the 
time he turns in for service in the Mounted Squad 
is worth just about twice as much. Thus, stated in 
terms of profit and Joss, we get a much better idea just 
what Mr. Shanton’s work is worth to the city of New 
York in money. But it is worth much more than 
that. for Mr. Shanton has provided the city of New 
York with the best-mounted police force in the world. 
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T. H. Shanton riding the range in Wyoming, where he was known as the “Laramie Kid” 























Taking a new horse over an obstacle in a practice run at the farm Shanton 





Two Letters 
By John Esterby 


FairFietp, November 18, 1908 


there must 


was due to overstudy; but as it is, I fear loaded down with girls, mothers, fathers, 
be some other obscure cause. big brothers, and kids! 
If you continue to lose I shall write to 


The Sixth Form Flat was simply crowd- 


My pEAR Son,—I was delighted, as I 
always am, to receive your weekly letter, 
and to know that you continue well and 
happy. - confess to some anxiety lest 
you should take cold during this variable 
November weather; and if you have not 
put on your winter flannels, you should 
do so at onee, as a sudden chill is so 
nuch to be dreaded. Do you always re- 
member to wear your overshoes whenever 
it is wet? Fresh snow just when it be- 
gins to melt is particularly dangerous. 

How is your strained elbow? You 
have not mentioned it for several weeks. 
1 do trust it will soon be well. T am 
really almost sorry now that we were 
prevailed upon to give our consent to 
your playing football in this, your first 
vear at school. Of course, knowing noth- 
ing at all about the game, and never 
having seen it played, | am not a good 
judge; but from what I read in the news- 
papers I am sure it must be a very rough- 
and-tumble sport. 

You say that you weigh one hundred 
and thirty and a half pounds. How is 
that? When you left home in September, 
you weighed one hundred and thirty-four, 
and you were still wearing your summer 
clothing. Are you quite sure you are 
perfectly well? Lf your reports showed 
that you were in a higher group I should 
feel convinced that the loss of weight 


the school physician about it. 

Have you plenty of clothes to last until 
the holidays, and do you like the new 
overcoat, and is it large enough? 

Your monthly accounts have come at 
last, and [ notice an item among them. 
“Trunk” (or trunks, [ think it is), 
* seventy-five certs.” [ presume this must 
mean repairs. I should be sorry, indeed, 
if those careless baggage people have 
broken your nice new trunk, which was 
supposed to be especially strong and well 
made. 

Now, my dear boy, [ must post this, so 
good-by for to-day. 

Be sure to answer all my questions in 
your next letter, particularly about the 
flannels and your injured elbow and the 
new overcoat, and don't neglect to keep 
me informed from ireek to week about 
your weight. 

By the way, are you permitted to have 
Thanksgiving boxes? 

With much love, as always, 

Your DEVOTED MOTHER. 


Tue Hatt Scuoor, Pittstown, November 22, 1908. 

My pear Moruer,—Well, the last game 
of the season has been played and won— 
28-0! That seems to resemble a walk- 
away, but really it was a great game. 
ll try to give you the principal details. 

About ten o'clock Saturday a.m. auto- 
mobiles began to come pouring into town 


¢ 


ed to overflowing with girls who had come 
to see the game. All morning and after- 
noon the autos kept coming, until at 2.15 
the school bunched up by Forms in the 
West Quadrangle. Being in the Fourth 
Form, I was right behind the Band—a 
great big horn, and a dinky little horn, 
and some intermediate horns, and a fife, 
and a little drum, and a big drum, and 
a Dutchman with a pair of cymbals. 
After some delay the school got started 
out to the field, shouting the marching 
song. I tell you, mother, when 290-odd 
fellows get together, with a brass band in 
front, they make considerable noise! 

We marched around the field and then 
“beat it” to the Grand stand. 

At 2.45 the game began with a record- 
breaking kick on the part of the Holder- 
ford team. Their kicker-off booted the 
ball from the centre of the field square 
and fair between the goal posts about five 
feet above the cross-bar—you never saw 
such a kick! It didn’t help much, 
though, for we made four touchdowns in 
the first half and one in the second. 
Paulding kicked three goals. About the 
middle of the second half one of those 
plays happened that you read about! 
The teams were lined up on Holderford’s 
forty-vyard line. Our fellows made a line 
buck, and then Flatgelter wormed through 
the pile-up and started down the field 
with only the Holderford quarter - back 
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sits as straight as his friend Buffalo Bill 


between him and the goal line. Flatgelter 
went right for him, and dodged just as he 
tried to tackle. The quarter-back missed, 
and Fiatgelter went on across the line— 
and maybe there wasn’t some noise made 
then, Mother! 

After cheering everybody on the team, 
the Holderford captain, the umpire, the 
referee, and the school trainer — he’s a 
peach of a fellow, that trainer, by the 
way—the vanquished team departed, and 
the school retired to. gloat over the game. 
I may remark in passing that most of 
the girls stayed over for the dance in 
the Gym. 

In answer to your questions—yes, we 
ean have Thanksgiving boxes. Most of 
the fellows are expecting grub from home. 
The school also allows baskets of fruit 
at any time. By the way, I wish you 
would enclose a dollar or so in the box— 
if you send me one. Some necessaries, 
such as pencils and paper, have left me 
“broke,” and as a result there are some 
photographs at the developers which I 
am unable to collect, and my camera 
wants a new film roll. My next letter 
will contain a full account of the Thanks- 
giving sports. You can’t say, after this, 
that my letters are too short and do not 
tell you anything. Lots of love to all. 

Your son, 
; Tom. 

P. S.—The weight, one hundred and 
thirty and a half pounds, was stripped. 
I am gaining right along. The trunks 
were swimming. A 
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The Original of Salome’s 
Love-story 


THE current interest in the Salome of 
Richard Strauss and Oscar Wilde serves 
as an excuse for a word as to the doubt- 
ful honor of the authorship of that aspect 
of the play which concerns the love of 
Salome for the Prophet John. In the 
Biblical original of all the Salome legends, 
of course, there is no such element. 

It seems rather odd that after so long 
a time ignorance in this matter should 
be so common in such high places. Even 
the editor of the London Spectator seems 
to be at sea. The Spectator says (Oc- 
tober 24th) : 

“Fhe supposed love of Salome for John 
the Baptist cannot even be dignified as a 
myth. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
the notion had its origin in the depraved 
imagination of one whose literary gift 
was in essence flashy and mechanical, and 
who ¢annot be rightly called a poet and 
man of letters unless the notoriety of im- 
pudence, seandal, and alienation is held 
to confer that title.” 

The reference is evidently to Wilde; it 
does not fit the real author. Nowhere 
in the various newspaper comments that 
I have read is there any hint of Heine, 
the real author, who “ faked ’—I borrow 
the word from Professor Saintsbury— 
the story outright. It is true that Heine 
expressly declares: 


“°Tis not in the Bible written, 
But there still exists the legend 
Of Herodias’ bloody love.” 


“ Herodias,” observe —not Salome; but 
this is best explained by the Scotch meth- 
od, “ Aiblins he was a leear.” At all 
events, an exhaustive search in all the 
literature, likely and unlikely, in which 
Heine could conceivably have found his 
“legend” has failed to give a_ single 
shred of evidence for its existence. it 
was made out of the whole cloth, like 
the pretended discoveries of Chatterton 
and other famous literary fakirs who 
have taken an elfish delight in mysti- 
fying the learned. 

The credit for proving all this, so far 
as a general denial admits of proof, be- 
longs to an American scholar, Mr. Jacob 
Beam, who published the result of his 
researches in Modern Language Notes for 
January, 1907. The story is there shown 
to have originated in a wild, fantastic 
narrative poem of Heine’s entitled “ Atta 
Troll,’ which the author himself charac- 
terizes as a 


“ Dream of summer night! Fantastic, 


Aimless is my song.” 


The hero follows an escaped dancing bear 
into the mountains, where he has experi- 
ences somewhat like those of Rip Van 
Winkle’s night in the Catskills, only ten- 
fold more weird. He sees “the goblin 
hunt,” a ghostly pageant of historic 
characters, led by Diana, such as Nim- 
rod of Assyria, Charles X., the goddess 
Abunda, and lastly Herodias. This is 
Egan’s translation of Heine’s description: 


“Yes, she was indeed a princess, 
Was the sovereign of Judea, 
Was ‘the beauteous wife of Herod, 
Who the Baptist’s head demanded. 


* For this deed of blood was she too 
Execrated, and as spectre 
Must until the Day of Judgment 
Ride among the goblin hunt. 


“In her hand she carries ever 
That sad charger, with the head of 
John the Baptist, which she kisses :— 
Yes, the head with fervor kisses. 


“ For, time was, she loved the Baptist ; 
*Tis not in the Bible written, 
But there yet exists the legend 
Of Herodias’ bloody love. 


“Was perhaps a little peevish 
jith her swain—had him beheaded; 
But when she upon the charger 
Saw the head so well beloved, 


“ Straight she wept and mad became, 
And she died of love’s distraction— 
Love’s distraction? Pleonasmus! 
Why, love is itself distraction! 


“ Rising up at night she carries 
In her hand, as now related, 
When she hunts, the bleeding head, . 
Yet with woman’s maniac frenzy 


“ Sometimes she, with childish laughter, 
Whirls it in the air above her 
Then again will nimbly -catch it 
Like a plaything, as it falls.” 


The only difficulty in the way of ac- 
cepting this crazy phantasmagoria as the 
origin of the love element in Wilde’s 
and Sudermann’s dramas is that, as I 
have noted, the characters Herodias and 
Salome are confused. Mr. Beam has a 
satisfying solution: 

“ According to Heine, the woman en- 
amored of John is not Salome, but Hero- 
dias. The perverted and disgusting Liebes- 





wahnsinn of this Herodias is by Oscar 
Wilde reproduced ‘in its exact details and 
ascribed. to. the daughter; but it finds no 
place in Sudermann’s Johannes. We have 
been accustomed to look upon these two 
women as equally guilty of the death of 
the prophet, and it is-no more strange 
that the deeds of the one should, by con- 
scious poetic license (in Sudermann’s 
Johannes both women try to seduce 
John), be ascribed to the other than that 
their names and subsequent — history 
should be confused by Josephus (Ani., 
lib. 18, cap. 7), Nicephorus (Hist. eccles., 
lib. 1, cap. 20), and Metaphrastes (Vitw 
‘Sanctorum ).” 

That this was also the view of Pro- 
fessor Kuno Francke is seen in his re- 
view of Sudermann’s play when it first 
appeared ten years ago (Modern German 
Culture, p. 152): : 

“There can -be no doubt that the fig- 
ure of Salome, this self-conscious, caleu- 
lating Berlin coquette, falls far behind 
that ravishing creation (!) of Heine’s 
faney after which she has been modelled: 


“*Tn den Hiinden triigt sie immer 
Jene Schiissel: mit dem Haupt 
Des Johannes, und sie kiisst es, 
Ja, sie kiisst das Haupt mit Inbrunst.’” 


[In her hands she ever carries the plat- 
ter with the head of Johannes, and she 
kisses it—ves, she kisses the head with 
ardor. | HERMAN SPENCER. 





An Annual Rat Bill of 
$160,000,000 


THE vast amount of damage caused 
annually by the rats in the United States 
has recently been estimated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture at an annual 
loss of $160,000,000 due to these rodents 
seems almost incredible, but such is the 
statement made by the authorities. How- 
ever, relief is in sight, for a New York 
chemical company believes it has dis- 
covered a certain method whereby the 
rat evil may be eradicated to a great 
extent. Professor Danysz. of Paris, has 
prepared a virus with which the rats are 
to be inoculated, and which is most ef- 
fective in destroying them. Extensive 
experiments with this new poison have 
been conducted in Europe, and almost 
without exception these have been com- 
plete successes. 

It is this virus, discovered by the 
Parisian professor, which is to be tried 
upon our American rats. _On the after- 
noon of January 18th, Benjamin Russell, 
United States Superintendent of Ware- 
houses at the port of New York, began the 
initial test of the new exterminator in 
that city. Preparations for the test were 
very simple. The virus was thoroughly 
mixed with oatmeal, which was then 
scattered about the dark corners of cer- 
tain. warehouses where the rats would be 
certain to find it. In about seven days, 
after the animals have eaten the prepared 
oatmeal, they will be attacked by a kind 
of fever which impels them to seek air 
and water. The fever rapidly becomes 
more violent, and within two weeks’ time 
not a rat is expected to remain in a build- 
ing which has been thus baited. As rats 
are ever ready to make a meal of help- 
less brethren, this tendency will doubt- 
less spread the infection broadcast and 
clear a large locality of the pests. 





The Leper in the Community 


Anout forty members of the New York 
Academy of Medicine recently held a 
meeting at which leprosy was discussed, 
and during which three sufferers from the 
disease were exhibited. One of the speak- 
ers traced the early history of the malady 
in Norway, and said that reference to it 
under the head “leap-frog” was found 
in books dating back as far as the eleventh 
century. He is further quoted as having 
remarked that such excellent work has 
been done to stamp out the disease that 
to-day there are not more than four hun- 
dred or five hundred cases in that whole 
country. 

While not denying the communicable 
character of the disease, there are some 
who believe that this quality is highly 
exaggerated in the popular mind, and 
that in many cases leprosy may be en- 
tirely cured. Twenty years ago this was 
the belief expressed by one of the most 
eminent specialists in New York, who 


numbered leprous sufferers’ among his 
patients. . This medical authority was of 


opinion that leprosy is not nearly so 
easily communicated ‘nor so dangerous. to 
the community at large as some other 
diseases which are much more common. 
And he mentioned the case of one normal 
healthy woman whose husband had been 
afflicted with leprosy for a long term of 
years. 

It is not impossible that medica] super- 
vision, coupled with proper and effective 
segregation, may succeed in wholly stamp- 
ing out leprosy in a given territory. 
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Cuba’s New President 


JosE Micvet Gomez was elected Presi- 
dent, and Alfredo Zayas Vice-President of 
Cuba at a joint session of the Cuban 
Senate and House of Representatives at 
Havana on January 20th. Morua Del- 
gado, the negro President of the Senate, 
presided over the Congress, and the entire 
body went: to Gomez’s residence to tell 
him of his election, but learned there that 
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Jose Miguel Gomez 


he was dining with General Castillo, the 
governor of the penitentiary; and it was 
in the latter’s home that the President- 
elect: received congratulations. 

Gomez announced that it should ever 
be his intention to promote good govern- 
ment by maintaining peace and order, 
and that he should devote his best services 
to increasing the welfare of the state. 





Freeing London from Fog 


Smr Otiver Loner, the celebrated Eng- 
lish physicist, believes he has discovered 
a method for dispelling the heavy fogs of 
London by the use of electricity. The air 
is to be charged with electrical currents 
which will dissolve the black fog and pre- 
cipitate it to the ground in a form similar 
to black snow, if one can imagine such a 
phenomenon. 

For a number of years it has been main- 
tained that the disagreeable black fogs 
have been the result of the imperfect 
combustion of fuel, which is not burned, 
but merely is distilled up the chimneys 
and permeates the atmosphere in murky 
vapor. There have been no dense fogs 
recently, and this is attributed to the in- 
stallation of improved fireplaces, ranges, 
and furnaces and to better stoking, all of 
which combine to reduce the smoke nui- 
sance. The only absolute remedy which 
had been proposed was to prohibit. the 
use of coal in the large cities, and instead 
of it to pipe non-illuminating gas manu- 
factured at the mines; but this change was 
too radical to be feasible. 

Extensive experiments are to be made in 
London to give a practical test of Sir 
Oliver’s. electrical system, and satisfactory 
results are confidently expected. How- 
ever, if there is to be a shower of soot 
whenever the electrical waves do their 
work, it promises to be every bit as dis- 
agreeable-as the black fog itself. 





A Disappearing Indian Race 


Tue Yukon Indians are rapidly disap- 
pearing from the Alaskan country be- 
cause disease is making great inroads 
upon their numbers, and it should not be 
many years before this peculiar tribe of 
North-American Indians will only be re- 
membered in historical records. These 
Indians of the far Northwest are smaller 
in stature than the ordinary red man, 
and are built on slender lines, with their 
color and hair very similar to those of 
the Japanese. They are decidedly inferior 
in intelligence, and extremely lazy and 
indolent. 

A century ago, when the Hudson Bay 
Company flourished, their white employees 
spread the scrofula among the Indian 
trappers, and to-day the scars of this 
disease are carried by many of the adult 
Yukon Indians. Tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia have also made their attack. One 
band living on the Pelly River; in 1899, 
contained twenty children, twenty women, 
and fourteen men, but in the following 
winter no less than ten of the braves died 
of pneumonia. 

A rough estimate places the number of 
individuals in this tribe at less than one 








thousand, and these are scattered over 
wide expanses of country in settlements 
of fifteen or twenty families. They are 
of a roving disposition, but during the | 
summer generally locate near a stream 
or lake, and when winter sets in they 
travel in search of game and furs. The 
entire families with dog-sleds make these 
trips, which usually describe great circles 
of several hundred miles in extent 

Although the soil at their summer 
camps is fertile, and a variety of vege 
tables might easily be raised for the 
market as well as for their own use, 
nothing of the sort is ever attempted. 
Only when eating with white men does 
the Yukon Indian taste vegetables, and 
to this steady meat diet is probably due 
most of his disease. 


An Impenetrable Hedge 


Tue hedges which we ordinarily see 
bordering country estates are planted for 
their ornamental and beautifying effect 
and not as a substitute for feneing ma- 
terial, but in the extreme southwestern 
part of the United States there are many 
hedges which serve primarily this latter 
purpose. Various species of cacti, such 
as the prickly pear, are used by ranchmen 
to enclose cattle ranges in those arid re 
gions, and these hedges are practically 
impenetrable. Wild animals are thus ef- 
fectually prevented from attacking the 
herds and flocks, and a supply of fodder 
may always be obtained by burning off 
the spines from the tender young shoots 
of the cactus. 

Remains of hedges fifteen feet in height 
are to be seen near the locations of the old 
missions in southern California, where 
they once served as fortifications to pro- 
tect the little settlements. Instead of 
fences the Mexicans use what is known 
as the organ cactus. When stakes of this 
plant are set in the earth they readily 
take root and soon present a formidable 
barrier of thorns. 


THE NATURAL FLAVOR 
of the richest and purest cow’s milk is retained in Bor- 
DEN’s PEERLESS BRAND EVAPORATED MILK (unsweet- 
ened). It is especially adapted for use either plain or 
diluted on breakfast fruits or cereals. In coffee and 
chocolate it is much better than fresh cream. It en- 
riches all milk dishes. .*, 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN'S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. o*e 
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Pears’ Soap fur- 
nishes all the skin 
needs, except water. 

Just how it 
cleanses, softens 
and freshens the 
delicate skin-fabric, 
takes longer to ex- 
pound than to expe- 
rience. Use a cake. 


Sold in every quarter of the globe. 
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As your teeth are wanted 
to last—for time to come— 
begin at once their daily 
alitiseptic cleansing with 


Calvert's 


Carbolic Tooth Powder. 


Price from 1scts. Sample~and booklet from Park & 
Tilford, 927 Broadway, New York. 

Makers: F. C. Calvert & Co., Manchester, England. 
Canadian Depot : 349 Dorchester Street West, Montreal. 
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RAILROAD DEALS TO 


WENTY-FIVE years ago there were 
several hundred independent rail- 
roads in the United States. To-day, 
with a mileage many times as great, 
there are only fifty-five which can in 
~ any sense be called independent—five 
or six groups of roads, in fact, com- 
prise ninety per cent. of the coun- 
try’s railroad mileage. This is the 
history of railroad consolidation; Collis P. Hunting- 
ton’s predictions of twenty-five years ago about con- 
centration of control have been abundantly fulfilled. 

Just now the air is full of railroad “ deals” and of 
rumors of “deals” to come. The Hill purchase of 
Colorado & Southern and the apparently well-grounded 
reports of Canadian Pacific’s purchase of Wisconsin 
Central have set the Wall Street rumor-mills going to 
the limit of their capacity. Of the reports thus put 
out many are too nonsensical to challenge serious atten- 
tion, but some of them bear the stamp not only of 
plausibility. but of extreme probability. The tendency 
distinctly is toward railroad consolidation, toward 
the bringing under the control of the stronger systems 
ithe weaker ones which still remain independent. In 
railroad quarters the opinion is being continually ex- 
pressed that by the end of the next five years practi- 
cally every remaining independent road in the country 
will have been absorbed into one of the larger systems. 
And what time, ask the holders of this opinion, could 
be as favorable as the present for the carrying out of 
these plans? Money is still extremely easy—investors 
only too anxious to lend to the big systems the funds 
with which to buy control of the independent roads 
which still remain. 

In winnowing out of the great mass of false reports 
which have been set loose those combinations which 
are really likely to take place, it is well to bear in 
mind that in view of the present administration’s atti- 
tude toward the corporations, nothing is likely to be 
done which can be attacked on the ground that it is 
in restraint of trade. Where the deal involves the 
combination of lines parallel and competing, it is not 
likely to be undertaken until the Sherman law is re- 
pealed or its interpretations made clearer than at 
present. Such combinations, for instance, as Chesa- 
peake & Ohio with Norfolk & Western, however plaus- 
ible they may seem, are extremely unlikely to take 
place for some. time to come. What is far more prob- 
able is that the three or four “ nowhere to nowhere ” 
roads in the Middle West still remaining independent 
will be absorbed by the larger systems which need 
them as feeders, or more particularly that the remain- 
ing north-and-south independents will be bought up 
by roads needing an outlet to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Recent purehase of Colorado & Southern by Mr. 
Hill's Chicago, Purlington, & Quiney affords a con- 
crete example of the possibilities of combination he- 
tween east-and-west and north-and-south systems. The 
Burlington system, roughly speaking, runs out west- 
ward from Chicago to Denver, and thence northwest 
into Montana, where it connects with Northern Pacific. 
The Colorado & Southern system, which it has just ae- 
quired, extends from Wyoming down across Colorado 
and Texas, reaching the Gulf of Mexico at Galveston. 

By the acquisition of this road to the Gulf the 
whole Hill system is rounded out, and an outlet pro- 
vided for the constantly growing traffic of Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, and Chicago, Burlington, & 
Quiney. As the Northwest has developed, the south- 
ward movement of freight has become more and more 
of a problem—the inerease in the north-and-south 
traffic, in fact, has for the past ten years been perhaps 
greater than in any other part of the country. Com- 
bined with the increasing traffic coming down from the 
north, the wonderful development of Indian Territory 
and eastern Texas has effected a practical rejuvenation 
of such north-and-south roads as Colorado & Southern 
and Missouri, Kansas, & Texas. So that when Bur- 
lington made its recent purchase of the former it was 
providing itself not only with an outlet to the Gulf 
of Mexico, but was adding to itself a line which 
drains a country of almost unlimited possibilities. 

For great as the development of the eastern part of 
Texas has been during the past twenty years, it can 
be truly said that the surface has only been scratched 
as yet. With all the progress that has been made there 
are still fifty-five counties in which there is not a 
single mile of railroad. But one after another the 
railroads are pushing spurs out into this undeveloped 
territory. That the Colorado & Southern system will 
be extended southward and westward is a foregone 
conclusion. The Hill poliey has ever been one of the 
development of territory through railroad construc- 
tion, and now that Colorado & Southern is a Hill 
line it will not be long before it will be getting its full 
share of the new business. 

A further important point to be considered in con- 
nection with this absorption of north-and-south lines 
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is the fact that however long it takes, the Panama 
Canal is sure to be built and an immense amount of 
traffic attracted into the Gulf of Mexico. It will be 
2x good many years before merchandise will be moving 
through the isthmus, but when the canal is completed 
it will be more important than ever for these east- 
and-west systems to have direct communication with 
the Gulf. Events of this kind are anticipated far in 
advance. There are just two independent north-and- 
south roads left in the Middle West at the present 
time—Ikansas City Southern & Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas—and the big systems of the north which fully 
realize their necessity for a Gulf outlet realize also that 
the control of either or both of these roads is apt to 
pass at any time. ; 

There is, at the time of writing, a well-founded 
report that Union Pacific has made a_ traffic 
arrangement with Kansas City Southern. If that is 
the case it is not hard to see where control of the road 
is likely eventually to be lodged or where the Harri- 
man Pacifics will get their second Gulf outlet. For 
such a purpose a more favorable line could hardly 
have been built, Kansas City Southern dropping like a 
plummet south from Kansas City to Port Arthur, on 
the Gulf. Ten years ago the road was very generally 
referred to as a “streak of rust ’—to-day it is earn- 
ing a fair amount on the common stock. 

As to the future of the other independent, Missouri, 
Kansas, & Texas, rumor is rife, and has it that control 
is being sought by nearly every one of the Northern 
systems. Nor would it be surprising if at any time 
the announcement should be made that one of them, 
St. Paul, for instance, had bought control of “ Katy.” 
Aside from the fact that it would furnish the necessary 
Gulf of Mexico outlet, the road has made wonderful 
progress during the past five years, and with a con- 
tinuance of the development of the Southwest should 
become a very valuable property—aside from its 
strategic position. What applies to Burlington’s 
purchase of Colorado & Southern with regard to the 
development of new territory applies quite as well in 
this case. “Katy” runs south from Kansas City 
through the part of Texas where the greatest progress 
is being made. and is placed so that it can extend 
westward and tap the millions of acres of fertile land 
which have never been touched simply because there 
has been no means of transportation, no way to get 
produce out. Hostile legislation in Texas, too, has 
had a good deal to do with restricting railroad-build- 
ing, but that is a temporary influence which owes its 
existence to the lawless conduct of certain corporations, 
and in the long run is sure to be subordinated to the 
commercial good of the State. 

Turning from this question of the probable absorp- 
tion of these north-and-south lines, it appears that 
up in the northern part of the Middle West there are 
several roads which it is reasonable to think are 
slated for consolidation. Iowa Central and Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis are two roads, typical of a group 
of several others, which are more than likely to be 
taken in by the larger systems. The time has passed 
when short railroads handling mostly local business 
and connecting comparatively unimportant centres can 
be operated independently at a good profit. Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis, for instance, extending out west- 
ward through the grain country, comes to an end in 
the middle of South Dakota and, with the exception 
of Des Moines, does not reach one large city. Iowa 
Central, which runs diagonally across the eastern part 
of Iowa, is a road of the same kind. Both of them tap 
a most fertile agricultural section and under the old 
order of things would probably be doing remarkably 
well; but this is the age of concentration and consoli- 
dation in business enterprise, of community of interest 
and the diversion of through traffic over one road by 
another. 

To make them really pay, these local roads need the 
control of a big through system; and, on the other 
hand, it is the small feeders which have built up the 
big systems into what they are. Each needs the other. 
It is simply the working out of a great economic law 
manifesting itself in this line of business as it has 
manifested itself in the publie utilities and in count- 
less other forms of business. 

How does the investor come out on this consolidation 
movement? Very much better now than at its begin- 
ning. There are many who can easily recall the times 
of Jay Gould, when to acquire a railroad was to wreck 
it first and buy in its securities for next to nothing. 
But that has all changed now. The purchase of con- 
trol of one road by another is no more accompanied 
by a brass band now than it was then, and in buying 
securities the lowest price possible is still paid, but 
government supervision is too strict to allow much 
in the way of unfair means being used. In fact, so 
much money has been made by holders of stocks of 
smaller roads which have been taken into combinations 
that the investing public is constantly on the alert 


COME 


for a chance to buy the securities of roads which seem 


to be in line. A well-defined rumor of a deal has been’ 


enough during the past few weeks to cause advances of 
three or four points in a day in stocks which do not 
ordinarily move that much in a week—a fact which 
accounts satisfactorily for the consummate skill and 
care with which many of these rumors are “ planted.” 

As to the effect on the bonds of smaller roads con- 
solidated into the larger systems it is only necessary 
to look at the extensive advances which have taken 
place in such issues as the Colorado & Southern 414s 
and the Wisconsin Central 4’s. That this should be so 
is perfectly natural. A bond of the old Colorado & 
Southernesystem is one thing, a bond of the aristo- 
eratic Burlington another. ‘To-day the refunding 414 
per cent. bond has back of it the credit of only a 
middle-class road—-to-morrow there is back of it all 
the financial strength and prestige of one of the 
strongest groups of roads in the country. 

Shortly after the Burlington-Colorado & Southern 
deal was announced, a well-known banking firm adver- 
tised that the bonds were on a new footing and should 
sell on a new level. That statement has been fully 
justified, and is just as true of the bonds of other 
minor roads which are to be taken into bigger systems. 
Safety of principal first, income next—that is a prin- 
ciple which holds true now more than ever. But at a 
time like the present the prospective investor who is 
wise will give careful attention to a third considera- 
tion—the possibility of buying the bonds of a com- 
pany whose credit may be vastly improved through 
purchase by some larger system. 


N. H.—I have. $3,000 in each of three savings-banks 
on which I am getting four per cent. Would I be 
wise in drawing it out and buying bonds yielding a 
better return? I am a single man, and not dependent 
on this income. 

If you want to increase your income you can safely 
buy railroad bonds netting you from four and _ one- 
half to five per cent.; any banker will gladly send you 
a list. For a man in your position public-service 
bonds and even good industrial bonds are a reasonable 
investment. First-rate gas, water-power, and electric 
securities can be had to yield from five to six per cent., 
while industrial bonds can be bought to yield even 
more. Before buying an industrial bond, however, 
you should make.a most careful study not only of the 
property, but of the people in it. 


J. W. C.—I bought ten bonds recently, through a 
Stock Exchange house, at 101, and had to pay for them 
not only $10,100, but accrued interest for two months 
and three days. What is the sense of this new “and 
interest” business? 

There is nothing new about the “ and interest ” basis 
in bond dealing, though only’adopted by the Stock Ex- 
change at the beginning of this year. A bond which 
sells “ flat’ automatically adds to its price the accru- 
ing interest—the day before a $20 coupon is due, for 
instance, it sells two points higher than the day after. 
This needless fluctuation in the value of the principal 
is done away with where the “and interest” basis is 
used. The price does not have to discount the ap- 
proach of the coupon. 


B. W.—Please give me your opinion as to whether 
the daily volume of transactions in bonds on the Stock 
Exchange is as great as in the “ outside” market. 

There is no possible way in which the extent of the 
“outside” market can be gauged. As you ask an- 
opinion, however, we should say that the daily trading 
among the bond houses, and between them and their 
customers, was very much larger than on the Exchange. 


M. K. E.—Have the Interborough Metropolitan 
4 1-2’s ever sold below 50? 

They sold at 4714, during the panic, and again went 
below 50 in February, 1908. 


W. E. F.—What do you think of the first-mortgage 
six-ner-cent. industrial bonds which sell between’ par 
and 110—International Silver 6’s, for instance? 

We do not faney the bond in question particularly, 
but consider such bonds as the Sloss Iron and Steel 6’s 
and Atlas Portland Cement 6’s attractive for people 
who are willing to take the slight risk which, in the 
investor’s mind at least, attaches to industrial bonds. 


R. W. B.—Do you consider the preferred stocks of 
such roads as Union Pacific and Atchison safe invest- 
ments for a man making a good income out of his 
business? 

We do. The earning power of both roads in question 
is so great that the dividend on the preferred stocks 
is practically assured. We consider that there may be 
more attractive investments, but there can be little 
question about this one being safe. 
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The Gentler View 


The Inadequate Eye 
By Florida Pier 


THE wholly undeserved responsibilities 
which attack the simple-minded human 
are enough to make him a much more 
serious soul than he is. He bears up 
wonderfully, and takes a desperate header 
through them as they loom near. For 
instance, there is seeing things and all 
the attendant difficulties. A person un- 
prejudiced by foreign travel might sup- 
pose that if one stood with one’s eyes 
fixed on an object and one’s mind con- 
centrated on it, there might be some hope 
of one’s seeing it. But no such easy 
state of affairs exists. Seeing things is 
an art which most of us cannot ever as- 
pire to. We think we can, and we intend 
to try, but it is a dour outlook, and the 
man who. is starting off for Italy on one 
of the comprehensive winter cruises takes 
with him a heavy heart, though it may 
not be visible to those on the dock. If 
it is his first trip he is grovelling with 
incompetency, he knows he will not see 
properly, and he has it on the best au- 
thority that if he does not see in the one 
and only way there is no use in his see- 
ing at all. He would cut a much more 
respectable figure if he were blind. He 
hears from his friends’ own lips. that 
they went abroad four or five times be- 
fore they saw with the true eye, and he 
marvels at himself for having the cour- 
age to make the first start. Yet one 
must work off those preliminary trips of 
not seeing sometime. One must brace 
oneself to stare and gape at the wrong 
things in the hope that some day years 
hence the veils will fall away and one 
will know by instinct what to scorn. 

It is a sad sight to see a man feeling 
friendly toward an entire piazza. He 
beams around, showing no partiality and 
murmuring indiscriminately, “ Beautiful, 
beautiful.” Then directly behind him a 
voice says, “Of course this is the only 
thing built of notice; the rest were 
either built in the last decadent days, or 
else are bald imitations of a bad period.” 
The poor man in front experiences a 
collapse of his enthusiams, an uncomfort- 
able chill creeping over his pleasure, and 
his relations with the piazza are strained. 
He fixes his eye on a street gamin or any 
other unimportant object that he thinks 
his eye may be capable of, and when the 
knowing people behind him have moved 
on he gazes accusingly at the surround- 
ing buildings, as much as to say: “ Why 
didn’t you help me out? Couldn’t you see 
that I meant well? I felt kindly toward 
you—wasn’t there any sign you could 
make, any tip you could give me?” and 
the buildings stare back at him with a 
horrid blankness and fail to disclose, even 
after his appeal for help, which of them 
was considered worth while by those peo- 
ple who knew. 

It is not as though the blind travellers 
were content with their view of things, and 
had the courage to say, “ Bah!” stout- 
ly and with conviction when told that 
they were admiring the wrong thing. Their 
humility is touching. Their willingness 
to improve, unlimited. They trust so im- 
plicitly the folk who really see. They 
stand before a tower, their fists clenched, 
determination straining their sinews. A 
pair of eyes that cannot be deceived says, 
“This tower has a noble lightness, it 
shows the naive strength of the builder,” 
and the unseeing soul’s first instinet is 
to mumble, “ Yes’m.” The instructor 
goes on, “ You feel at once the piety of 
the times.” The willing listener waits, 
does not feel it, but, undiscouraged, pipes: 
“Tt “Il come, it ‘11 come. Talk some more. 
Don’t give me up yet.” And with ex- 
pectancy centred at about the waist 
line he still hopes to be rewarded at any 
moment with an upward rush of appre- 
ciation. 

It has, no doubt, been noticed by every 
one that people in picture-galleries or at 
museums talk with a nervous softness 
of tone and stand in little separate 
groups, edging away from each other if 
carelessness brings them too near togeth- 
er. This has for a long time been 
thought to be a desire to enjoy things 
undisturbed by the chatter of others, but 
it is really nothing of the kind. It is, 
and it will take a bold man to deny it, 
a frightened, humble huddling together, 
so that near-by ears will not overhear 
and so discover exactly what stage of de- 
velopment the speaker’s eyes have reached. 
This concealment is not to be spoken of 
disparagingly. It is an honest realiza- 
tion of one’s wormlike qualities and a 
painful, inconvenient longing to be capa- 
ble of better, more difficult things. If 
you have passed through this stage, be 
kind to those who are still in it. Do 
not scowl at them when you see them 
standing first on one foot, then on the 
other, torturing themselves with a work 
of art. Earnest endeavor is always to be 
respected; theirs is more than earnest, it 
is Scotch. Two women stand in front of 
a ease of jade, and though they may 





appear calm, no matter what to the un- 
initiated observer they may seem to do 
or say, these are the thoughts which are 
really behind their eyes: 

“ It’s beautiful, Agnes.” 

“Yes, it is beautiful—I see that; but 
there’s something more, something we 
haven’t got to yet. Any one could see it 
was beautiful, Hannah.” 


“Ah, it’s the knowing why. You 
haven’t discovered that yet, have you, 
Agnes?” 

“No. As far as I ean see, there’s no 


reason, and yet I know I’m wrong.” 

“Would it be because it isn’t useful?” 

“No,.no, Hannah. Any one could see 
that; it’s something deeper. It may be 
because they had such a time making it.” 

“It’s a pity they troubled themselves.” 

“ Hannah?” 

“I’m sorry, Agnes; I was only joking. 
I can see perfectly that there’s some dark 
reason we're ignorant of. Would it be 
because the people who made it were not 
civilized? There’s nothing like a product 
of the dark ages for striking awe in the 
heart of we eivilized folk.” 

“No, Hannah, you haven’t hit it yet. 
We'll just have to come again.” 

“Then perhaps we’d better be going on 
to the next case, Agnes.” 

“Perhaps, Hannah,” and off they go, 
carrying gloom in their hearts. The sad- 
ness of it. Such good intentions, so 
worthy an object, and no after-effect ex- 
cept self-abasement and perhaps a_ head- 
ache. Picture a fragment of a torso, 
world-famed, and you before it. You open 
your eyes slowly, still it remains just—a 
fragment. Very well, then, you open your 
eyes suddenly. Nothing has happened yet, 
but there are still other ways open. You 
close your eyes, think tensely of all you 
have read on the subject, then open pops 
your left eye, not a particularly startling 
result, but there is still a chance. With 
your right eye closed and the left gazing 
viciously, you recall all the other statues 
which you can at the moment remember ; 
open flies your right eye, and your voice 
says, though you will maintain to the end 
of your days that you had nothing to do 
with it, “I wonder how the poor thing 
got broken.” You turn disconsolately 
away, and this is the time to remember 
that you may live for years and the frag- 
ment will be waiting for you every time 
you come. Though it is hard to be cheered 
by such a thought when there is no de- 
nying that you are enjoying yourself. 
Ah, that’s the shame of it. You.are hav- 
ing a royal time, and without the slight- 
est idea as to why. “ Unintelligent, brute 
satisfaction,” you hiss to yourself, “is 
there no way of saving you from dis- 
gracing us both? It would be better for 
you to be unhappy than to be grinning 
in that approving manner at.a doorway 
that may be downright good for nothing. 
In Heaven’s name stop encouraging it 
and manage to conceal your ignorance.” 
You feel yourself to be on a par with 
the woman who said she wanted to pat 
Perugia (it is said she was overheard by 
a number of people—they naturally felt 
sincerely for her family), and you would 
not be in the least surprised if the very 
next beautiful thing you approached 
jumped out at you, and, stamping its 
foot, shouted: “ Now move right along. 
I’ve no time for any such trash as you. 
I don’t like the feel of your inadequate 
eyes on my canvas. Go along, now; move 
right out of here.” And though you would 
obey it and scuttle ignominiously away, 
you would smile at it if you ever hap- 
pened to meet it again, and there you 
would be in the undignified position of 
nodding chumily to a person who had 
always taken pains to cut you publicly. 





Determining the “Rules of 
the Air” 


Firty delegates, representing nine coun- 
tries, attended a recent meeting in Lon- 
don of the International Association of 
Aeronauts, for the purpose of agreeing 
upon definite rules of the air to be ob- 
served by those operating flying-machines 
of all kinds. Ten years ago such a con- 
vention Would have been looked upon as 
a gathering of harmless lunatics. 

What should properly come within the 
scope of rules of the air is an interesting 
subject of conjecture. Should air-ships 
pass each other on the right or the left? 
Would it be courteous for a party of men 
in one air-ship—a stag party, so to speak 
—would it be more polite for them to 
dive under or to soar above another ma- 
chine containing a party of débutantes, 
properly chaperoned, of course? And 
how about the man who forgets to pay 
his bills—would it be legal for creditors 
to pursue him and present claims? What 
about speed limits and jurisdiction of 
officers of the law? In other words, how 
far up in the air does the authority of 
policeman, sheriff, coroner, extend? It 
may be taken for granted that the Inter- 
national Association of Aeronauts would 
discourage human flyers from dropping 
overboard empty beer-bottles and the 
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residue of hearty meals which might in- 
clude such weighty objects as partly con- 
sumed joints, ham bones, and the like. 
Also, it might be advisable to provide 
reasonable etiquette of dress and evolu- 
tions for those who attend club runs, or 
meets, in the upper atmosphere. 

The public is not informed as yet just 
what rules are being drawn up by the 
International Association, but it awaits 
their disclosure with keen interest, which 
is added to by the cabled announcement 
that the University of Gittingen has 
founded the first aeronautic professorship 
in the world, to which has been assigned 
Dr. Ludwig Prandi, a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Mathematical and Physical 
Faculty. <A generation ago serious men 
would have thought it utterly impossible 
for human beings to communicate over 
long distances by wireless telephony or 
telegraphy: and that any one could ever 
see directly through solid objects by the 
aid of a then unknown light-ray would 
have been classed with the miraculous. 
The only thing that can be said is that 
revelation of the universe seems to be 
progressing more rapidly than ever be- 
fore, and that there is no apparent limit 
to man’s power over its constituent parts. 





The Value of Military Bands 


Suigut attention was paid a few days 
ago to the request of General James Allen, 
chief signal officer, when he appeared be- 
fore the House Committee on Military 
Affairs and explained certain estimates 
for his branch of the service, which in- 
eluded an appropriation for a band in 
the Signal Corps of the United States 
Army. At first thought some _ people 
would fail to understand why a_ band 
could be of practical value in helping 
the “ wig-wag” men to transmit and re- 
ceive messages, but the same argument 
might be applied in the case of the artil- 
lery—how could a band help gunners to 
sight and fire their great engines of de- 
truction more accurately and effectively? 
Yet General Allen pointed out that the 
artillery has a band for every regiment 
or every colonel in command. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that one of 
the principal functions of a _ military 
band, if indeed not its most important 
function, lies in the unquestioned power 
of good music acting through or upon the 
mind of man, or upon his soul, or psycho- 
logical, or subconscious self — whatever 
one may be pleased to call that mysteri- 
ous being other than the physical, which 
dwells in and with the human creature. 
Every alienist, almost every physician, 
recognizes the influence of soothing, calm- 
ing music. And those who attend operas, 
grand or light, and concerts and vaude- 
ville performances, are conscious of the 
effect of music, be it rollicking, stirring, 
gay, solemn, depressing. When startling 
news was flashed throughout the world, 
two decades ago, telling of a tidal wave 
in the South Pacific, a few lines of news- 
paper type briefly stated that the band- 
master of the T'renton stood beating time, 
and his musicians at their stations played 
“The Star-spangled Banner” without 
a tremor, while the ship went down, down 
beneath the waves, carrying with her all 
who were on board. The picture it pre- 
sented sprang into reality before the eyes 
of every one, and the strains of that band, 
a veritable defiance of death itself, were 
heard around the globe. As an example 
of heroie discipline, unyielding courage, 
those brief moments of music are worth 
more to the American nation than the cost 
of all the bands since the Army and the 
Navy were established. It is to be hoped 
that the Signal Corps will get a band, 
and a good one. 





Noble Tapestry-Weavers 


TAPESTRY-MAKING has reached a high 
development in Norway, and the Billevaev 
tapestry is famous the world over, though 
specimens are obtained with great. dif- 
ficulty. The reason for this scarcity lies 
in the passage of a law by the government 
of Norway, which forbids this particular 
type of weaving by any one except ladies 
of the nobility; but numbers of them, 
who have been in straitened circumstances 
hitherto, are now deriving a comfortable 
income from this work. 

In the spring of 1905 there were ex- 
hibited at the National Arts Club in New 
York City several Billevaev hangings, 
which admirably illustrated the exquisite 
workmanship required in making these 
tapestries. They are woven alike on both 
sides, and for that reason are especially 
well adapted for curtains or portiéres; 
but their beautiful designs make them 
suitable as artistic drapery of any style. 
Only hand-carded and hand-spun wool is 
woven into these tapestries, and each 
strand is dyed so as to exactly match 
the painted design which is to be copied. 
The delicate shading, necessary to render 
the tapestry patterns most effective, is 
obtained by dyeing individual pieces of 
wool to correspond to every shade that 
the completed design requires. 
































































































































For 1909 


BusINESS MEN can’t doubt or 
guess about cost of goods, manufac- 
turing operations, fixed. charges and 
selling expenses—they must know, and 
know at once. 

Accountants can’t waste time to- 
day looking for yesterday’s or last 
week’s errors. 

Successful men insist on definite 
facts and figures all the time —- to- 
day. To-morrow won't do. Success- 
ful men won’t wait until the 7th or 
17th of next month to know what the 
factory made this month or how much 
the sales force sold, or how collections 
were. Successful men know what is 
going on all the time. When the last 
item is posted for the month the 
answer for the whole month is ready, 
and the statements can go out then. 
Successful men don’t expect results 
any other way, and because they 
don’t is one of the reasons why they 
are successful. Accurate knowledge 
makes for success, and guess-work 
spells failure. 

Business men of to-day must have 
definite knowledge punctually to get 
positive results. 

The Elliott-Fisher Standard Writ- 
ing-Adding Machine is the means for 
making toil easier and the way of 
definite knowledge. It gives positive 
results. It stands in a class by itself. 
There is nothing like it. It has no 
competitors. Few dare to attempt 
imitation. The Elliott-Fisher writes, 
adds, subtracts, manifolds and tabu- 
lates at one operation. It writes on 
loose sheets or in bound books. 
There is some of this kind of work in 
your office that can be done better, 
easier, faster and more economically on 
the Elliott-Fisher Standard Writing- 
Adding Machine than it can be done 
any other way. 

Won't you send your name and 
address and state what line of busi- 
ness you are in for definite information 
about what the Elliott-Fisher will do 
for you in your office on your work? 
Suppose you write to-day. 


ELLIOTT - FISHER COMPANY 
114 Cedar Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 


Re- 


laxation 


comes to the nerves and brain when 
the steamer turns south outside the 
Hook and the horizon overflows 
with the great glorious sea. Ample 
deck spaces, saloons, smoking room 
and comfortable cabins make a 
steamer trip the only way to start a 


“CLYDE LINE 


only direct water route, offers 


all this and more. 


St. Johns River Service 
between Jacksonville, 
Palatka, DeLand, 
. Sanford, En- 
terprise, Fla. 
and intermedi- 


. ate landings. 














CLYDE STEAMSHIP CO. 
Wi. H. RAYMOND, V. P.& 6. M. A. C. HAGERTY, 6. P. A, 
General Offices: Pler 36, N. R., New York. 








Financial 





Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Af- 
rica,Commercial and Trav- 
ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _ Inter 
national Cheques. Certifi 
cates of Deposit. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STKEET 











Correspo! 


KIND WORDS 
Superior, Wis. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srmr.—I wish to express my appreciation of the 
editorials in the WEEKLY during the recent campaign. 
They have helped me, and I know they have helped 
others. 





I am, sir, 
THoMAs B. MILLS. 


Kent, Wasn., November 19, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sirn.— Time to go to work” on front cover is 
quite appropriate. Still, it is not quite a square deal 
for the donkey—that is, I don’t think * Teddy ” would 
so consider it. You have got the little donkey and 
the big G. O. P. harnessed to the plough, with the 
donkey on the short end of the doubletree. You 
should give us an eren chance at least. Possibly you 
are not “up” on farm work’ A good farmer always 
vives the smaller member of his team the long end. 
However, there seems to be no immediate need to 
worry, as the donkey seems to keep up his end and 
is losing no flesh. Here’s hoping it will come out 
O. K. in the end. 

I am, sir, 
W. GREENLEAF. 


“THE BUTTERNUTS.” 
To the Kditor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—I must thank you deeply for your editorial 
headed, “* Alcohol, Flesh, and the Spirit,” wherein you 
say, among many sensible sentences, that life would 
be even Jess than it is without emotion; and I infer 
that, you mean the emotions from which proceeds 
vreat art in anything to which that word can be ap- 
plied, as demanding a mental process more than 
mechanical, and beyond the power to teach (be 
taught). 

Also the one on Mr. Taft's heavy humor. In fact, 
siuce the days of the Danbury News and Burlington 
Hawkeye (and perhaps Mark Twain) nothing has ap- 
peared to my reading eyes which has such * delicious ” 
pleasantries as your analytical comments on every- 
day affairs—caustie as well. 

And the same munber of the WEEKLY contains more 
meat of good fibre than most of the monthlies, not 
excepting HARPER’s. 

I am, sir, 
Epwin AuGustus Moore. 


New York. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—Here’s just a word of appreciation of Har- 
PER'S WEEKLY. 

To my mind, it is so superior to any of the other 
publications of similar character that I thought, em- 
ploying the Christmas spirit, I would tell you what 
| thought. 

In type, paper, illustration, and literary quality 
it strikes me as distinctly “class”; and this es- 
pecially so in the last issue—a thoroughly good one 
from start at the first tee to the holing out on the 
nineteenth green. 

Evidently aiming at bogey, you have made par. 

T am, sir, 
CHARLES R. Burcu. 





Canon City, CoLo. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—Allow me to express my appreciation of your 
editorials. 1 feel, when I read your articles, I have 
met a kindred thought, though as a kindred execu- 
tioner I could never expect to emulate your neatness 
and despatch. Your. criticisms recall, if I may use 
a Taftaret, the old phrase, * Wens agitat molem,” 

IT am, sir, 
ALBERT G. CLARK. 


BrAbDFORD, Pa. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srrk.—Will you permit me to thank you for your 
last WEEKLY’ By George! it was fine! Please par- 
don this fit of praise at an enthusiastic moment which 
causes me to attempt an invasion of your sanctum, 
but Bangs’ Thanksgiving poem, so lacking in the 
smug purity of some peregrinations, and Brooks on 
Burns, and the talk on Barbey D’Aurevilly and every- 
thing else seemed so good you ought to know of it. 
I never managed as yet, but on the instalment plan, 
to subseribe, but what hits me in HarpPEer’s WEEKLY 
in contrast with some other splurging * million-copy ” 
weeklies is: It has an aim to hit one kind of man, 
and that a broad, big man with ideas of his own; 
and, therefore, has not recourse to a “corner” for 


the young and a “page” for the women and a 
“story” for the blasé youth, but gives all a good, 


healthy, up-to-date cultured sheet. 

Please forgive me for writing, as you hope to be 
forgiven for some of your editorials, for I am one 
of your unknown but sineere friends. 

I am, sir, 
WALtreR LEOPOLD BENNETT. 


TRIUMPHS OF FIDELITY 
CorTLaNnp, N. Y. 

To the Editor of Harper's Weerly: 
Sir.—I note with pleasure in your issue of January 
1909. the complimentary words you bestow upon 
Henry Caple. of Oakfield, New York, for having been 
a subscriber to Hareer’s Werekiy for forty-six years. 
I am sure the compliment is well deserved, but) Mr. 
Caple as a subscriber will have to take a back seat, 
for T have been a continuous subscriber to the WrEK- 
LY since 1859, and have every volume complete, com- 
meneing with 1860, and all uniformly bound. 

During that long period the WreKty has had 
various experiences and several changes in its man- 
agement and editors. Consequent upon such changes, 


it lost or gained relatively in favor and influence as 


» 





a “* journal of civilization.” Its present able and fear- 
less editor tries hard to conduct it as an independent 
publication—and as such it did good work during the 
last campaign. But Colonel Harvey’s dislike of 
“ future-brother Roosevelt” and his administration 
is so pronounced and deep-seated that it is often- 
times difticult for him to bridle his temper and main- 
tain his political equilibrium. However, with all its 
good and bad qualities, I have stuck to the WEEKLY 
with irresistible tenacity until I have become one 
of the pioneer subscribers, and shall probably con- 
tinue to bestow iny favors as long as life shall last. 
I an, sir, 





GEORGE J. MAGER. 


Prorta, ILt., Fanuary 4, 1900. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In the last number of the WeEEKty I notice 
the item of Henry Caple being a subscriber for forty- 
six years, ete. As a reader of HarPER’s WEEKLY 
I can go three better, as I have taken the paper since 
1860 from our newsdealer here till I subscribed di- 
rect to the office. 

Sometimes I get provoked at some of its editorial 
criticisms and say I won't subscribe again. But 
when the time comes I can’t give it up, for it seems 
like an old friend for these many years, and I love to 
read it. 

I am, sir, 
B. MEALs. 


Newark, O., Fanuary 4, 1909. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—In a recent number of the WEEKLY, mention 
is made of a continuous subscription that will not 
compare with my record—viz., I have been a sub- 
seriber to the WEEKLY, through dealers, clubs, or 
direct, since the first number in 1857. 

From 1861 [ have the war numbers bound, and also 
bound volumes of other important historical years. 
In the same connection as above, I have been a sub- 
seriber to the Monruty since June, 1850, and have 
every number in my library up to the present time. 

I an, sir. 
W. M. CUNNINGHAM. 


MAY HE LIVE FOREVER 
CLEVELAND, O. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str.—Referring to the editorial in the last Har- 
PER’S WEEKLY, relative to a gentleman who has been 
taking this paper for a period of forty-six years, I 
wish to call your personal attention to the fact that 
Mr. James Pardee, act. eighty-one, retired merchant, 
living at 10220 Clifton Boulevard, N. W., this city, has 
taken Harprr’s Montuty MaGazine: since the first 
issue, in June, 1850. This either by subscription 
direct or purchase from deaijers, and he has a large 
number of the copies yet, including the earlier num- 
bers. I an, sir, 

F. V. WHuHITINe. 


A FREE PULPIT 


First Metuopist EpiscopaL CHURCH, 
PuHoentx, Ariz., December 9, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—I have just read with keenest interest and 
genuine pleasure Mr. Inglis’s write-up of the work at 
the Free Synagogue, New York, under the leadership 
of Dr. Stephen S. Wise. 

I think it very creditable to your paper that you 
give such a recognition to a work of this character ; 
and that it is reassuring when one thinks that so 
large a constituency as vours demands the considera- 
tion of such matters, or at least is well pleased to 
have them written up for them. I think, further, 
that Dr. Wise is a man of high ideals and that he is 
doing a noble work, for which we all, whatever our 
creed or sign, ought to be grateful. 

But let me put in my protest as to one underlying 
assumption in the work as it is set forth in your ex- 
cellent journal. I refer to the idea involved in the 
name Free Synagogue, in the wording beneath your 
full-page portrait of the doctor, “a pulpit from 
which freedom of speech is expected,” and in the con- 
stitutional clause back of the whole movement—*a 
free pulpit.” 

The fact is that Dr. Wise is a man of certain high 
ideals. He is being aided by certain other men in 
sympathy with his position. Of course these men do 
not mean to try to dictate to him as to his individual 
utterance of those ideals; and, equally of course, these 
same men would not have been drawn to him, nor 
would they give voluntarily for his support and the 
furtherance of his works, had he been a man of dif- 
ferent ideals and ideas. If he should suddenly undergo 
a complete transformation of character and become, 
say, a ranting blood-and-fire evangelist of ultra- 
literalist tendency, or if he should become an aggres- 
sive anarchist or a militant atheist, these men would 
ask him to withdraw from them, or what is precisely 
the same thing in significance for thought, they would 
withdraw from him. Even his constitution says that 
he stands for the ideal of Israel, a very noble ideal. 

Now, I think most pulpits are precisely as free as 
this free pulpit. Here is a Christian pulpit. Certain 
men rally about it and contribute voluntarily and in- 
telligently to its maintenance. They listen to the man 
in it, if they listen to him at all, not because he is 
muzzled, but for exactly the same reason that Dr. 
Wise’s men listen to him—because he is a man of high 
ideals and strong convictions. They do not dictate to 
him. They look to him for leadership along the lines 
indicated, and if he veers completely about they ask 
him to leave them or they leave him. 

am persuaded that the great differences between 
this pulpit and that is not that the one is muzzled 
and the other ene loose about the mouth; but that 
one, and the one is perhaps many, is lacking in virility, 
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in thinking power, in moral conviction, while the other 
is a place where high ideals are dominant, where 
many find light and leading, hope, courage, and com- 
fort. I an, sir, 

JAMES ALLEN GEISSINGER. 


A SUGGESTION 
Cuicaco, ILt., December 21, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—The Washington despatches of December 19th 
say that the Senate has been having fun with the Presi- 
dent, delaying his secretary, who had some messages 
to present, until the reading of the Journal had been 
finished. By that time the session of the House was 
over, and the secretary had to carry the messages back 
to the White House, having delivered them to the 
Senate only. Moreover, they did it on purpose, the 
papers say, and Jaughed and snickered while they were 
at it like a lot of schoolboys when they’ve got the 
teacher in a hole. 

Now, if the Senate is going to act like that, some- 
thing will have to be done to bring them around and 
restore order. It won’t do to have the President’s 
messages treated that way. Why not go back to the 
original practice, and have the President deliver his 
messages in person by word of mouth? Washington 
did, and Adams, and the only reason why the custom 
was abandoned was that Jefferson was a poor speaker, 
just as in England the sovereign is no longer a member 
of the Cabinet because George I. could not speak 
English. 

There is no law against it. The only possible objec- 
tion is that it would be against precedent, and what 
is precedent among friends? And even if we give that 
objection all due weight, it is overwhelmingly over- 
balanced by the incalculable gain in ginger that would 
accrue. I am, sir, a. 8, 


THE FRENCH 
New York, October 29, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I was very much surprised that you should 
publish such an article as the one entitled ‘‘ Paris vs. 
Parisians,” which appears in the current number of 
the WrEEKLy. And as an old subscriber I am taking 
the liberty of telling you so, and of asking you to 
publish what follows. 

That W. O. Gorski, who wrote “ Paris vs. Parisians,” 
is very much prejudiced, or very ignorant of ‘con- 
ditions as they exist in France, must be evident to, 
every impartial American who has visited that coun- 
try. It is recognized by all civilized nations that 
France is a country of high culture. Therefore, that 
Frenchmen should resent as impertinences the ob- 
trusive hustle and bustle of a certain class of our 
own people is not to be marvelled at. And that 
French policemen should object to being accosted 
impolitely by uncouth, often iil-mannered, foreigners, 
speaking what to them is an unknown tongue, cer- 
tainly cannot be criticised by fair-minded New-York- 
ers, especially if the attitude of our own “ finest” to 
foreigners be taken into consideration. 

Before we begin to throw stones let us move out 
of our own glass houses by mending our own man- 
ners. What can Frenchmen, or other foreigners who 
come over to visit and study us, think of the appear- 
ance and behavior of certain of our self-satisfied 
youth of both sexes? What must be their opinion 
of the unnecessary noises that assail their ears, prin- 
cipal and most terrible among which is the strident, 
inane whistling that has become so prevalent? 

An abundance of bath-tubs in comparatively new 
houses, which tubs are not always, nor as often as 
they might be, put to the use t® which they were 
destined, is no sign of superiority over an older 
civilization that lives in houses built before the time 
when modern bath-tubs came into general use. 

TI am not a Frenchman, but have visited France, 
including Paris, several times, and must say that, al- 
though I do not consider conditions there ideal, still 
T cannot agree with Mr. Gorski. 

I am, sir, 
CHARLES DREYFUSS. 


THAT OPERA PRIZE 
Curcaco, IL. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—May T “second” your remarks in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY of December 26, 1908, on “* A Prize for an 
Opera”? It certainly would be more stimulating to 
American composers if the New York Opera Com- 
pany or publishers in general would announce them- 
selves as always interested in the highest class of 
work each writer can put forth, offer conditions which 
are given writers in literary fields, and then see what 
America can produce! It is impossible to put forth 
one’s best “to order.” 

I am, sir, 
ELEANOR EVEREST FREER. 


NO ROOM FOR DEBATE 


CLARKFIELD, MINN. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The Minnesota High School Debating League 
has for its question this year, Resolved that Cuba 
should be annexed to the United States. Do you 
Lelieve the pledges of the administration as -regards 
the independence of Cuba vital to the above proposi- 
tion? 

Thanking you in advance for the above favor, 

I am, sir, 
M. H. Aygarn. 


lf we construe the question aright as being whether 
Cuba “should be annexed” without regard to Cuba’s 
wishes, the proponent of the query ought to be hanged 
for treason.—EpITor. 
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The True Story of a Story 
By Victor Kauffmann 


Tus is the true story of a story that 
will not down. It had its beginning 
more than seventeen years ago, and to 
all intents and purposes it is as fresh 
to-day as it ever was. 

In 1891 I was a reporter on a Wash- 
ington evening paper. On a day in Oc- 
tober of that year, during an unusually 
heavy wind and rain storm that swept 


over the city, really a hurricane, a large 
building on F Street that was being 


erected for a music hall was blown down 
and several persons were either killed or 
injured. In a very few minutes I was 
on the spot watching the police and fire- 
men in the work of. removing the débris 
and rescuing the victims. I must. have 
sat down upon a green wall, for on my 
way home from the office that afternoon 
a friend called my attention to the fact 
that the rear of my trousers was badly 
marked with plaster. 

Now I was particularly pleased with 
that pair of trousers, for they had but 
recently been made for me by a New 
York tailor, and were the most “ costly 
raiment” that I had ever indulged in. 
So that evening I left word that when 
John Quander, a colored handy-man, came 
in the morning to black the boots and 
incidentally to rouse me for my day’s 
toil, he was to give that garment a very 
thorough cleaning. 

The next morning, when John had rap- 
ped on my door the customary length of 
time, the following conversation ensued: 

“Deed, sir, I can’t get them pants 
cleaned nohow. I done bresh ’em, ’n’ use 
a wet rag, ’n’ soap ’n’ water, but I can’t 
get ‘em clean nohow.” 

“ John, have you tried ammonia?” 

“No, sir, I haven’t; but I know they'd 
fit me first rate.” 

Now I thought then and still think 
that that was the best pun in the Eng- 
lish language, especially as the _ per- 
petrator was so thoroughly innocent. I 
sent the story with a suggestion for an 
illustration to a leading New York week- 
ly. I received no reply; but a few weeks 
later the story, with an illustration such 
as I had outlined, did appear in another 
well-known periodical. I presume that 
some friend who had heard me tell it 
had forestalled me, and had reaped the 
reward I had thought was mine. 

However that may be, that story is 
still going the rounds of the press, and 
cropping up as a brand-new story with 
remarkable regularity. A few years ago, 
when I was in Florida, I saw the story 
in a Philadelphia paper ascribed to Repre- 
sentative John Sharp Williams. Again I 
saw it in a Chicago daily credited-to the 
son of a famous Milwaukee brewer who 
had a valet. That was the only differ- 
ence. It has appeared at intervals .in 
New York, usually laid at the doors of 
some “ well-known visitor at a prominent 
up-town hotel.” It has come to be a part 
of the stock in trade of many professional 
interviewers, who, when short of fresh ma- 
terial, ring it in in their “ Hotel Corri- 
dors ” column as told by some illustrious 
guest at a leading hotel. 

And so it goes. 

Some fifteen vears ago, a Washington 
lady told the story at a luncheon, only 
she finished it up something like this: 


‘John, have you tried cleanolio?” 
“No, sir, I haven’t; but I know they’d 


fit me first rate.” 

And she wondered why it fell so flat, 
for she had heard it told by Elinor 
McCartney Lane, the novelist and play- 
wright, and always with great success. 
Mrs. Lane first heard the story a day 
or two after it “occurred,” and for more 
than seventeen years now it has occupied 
a prominent place in her repertoire. It 
is the only old story she tells. 

In the spring of 1907 I was at the 
Grand Cafion in Arizona, and there met 
a very brilliant young woman from Los 
Angeles who was one of the best story- 
tellers I have ever known. We swapped 
yarns to our mutual satisfaction, but I 
saved “mine own” for the last and best. 
Finally I sprang it in what I thought 
was my very best style, but there was 
nothing doing. In despair I repeated it, 
accenting the point. Thus: “ Have you 
tried ammonia—have you tried ’em on 
you. See?” 

With a wistful look across the great 
chasm she merely said: 

“Please do not ask me to laugh at 
that story. I had to laugh at it at seven 
dinner parties in San Francisco last win- 
ter, and each time the teller insisted it 
had happened to him.” 

This summer, when I was in New Eng- 
land, this same young woman sent me an 
August number of a popular magazine, in 
which my story again saw the light of day. 

Last winter my brother was at a din- 
ner given by the Men’s Society of the 
Church of the Covenant, which in years 
gone by has sometimes been known as 
the “Chureh of the Government.” <A 
gentleman sitting at his right told him 
that selfsame story as having happened 
to him, and a few minutes later one of 





the chief speakers of the evening incor- 
porated it in his address as a_ personal 
experience. 

I have never seen the story in London 
Punch, but I am sure that by the time it 
has reached its majority, four years 
hence, the editors will have appreciated 
its merits, and that I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing it in American papers 
reproduced, with due credit, from that 
famous English weekly. Only I am 
afraid they will substitute methylated 
spirits for ammonia. 

Now, what I want to know is this: 
Will any ene now believe that this is 
really my story, and that it actually 
happened to me about 7.15 o’clock on the 
morning of November 24, 1891? 

In conclusion, let me say that I have 
ceased telling the story. 





An Apostle of Esperanto 


Every afternoon about five o’clock a 
very curious individual appears in the 
vicinity of the Paris Opera House and 
is at once surrounded by a crowd, some 
of whom jeer while others seem to listen 
with respect or even with admiration. 
The man who attracts the crowd is a 
giant in size; broad-shouldered, deep- 
chested, rugged of feature. Not the least 
trace of baseness or greed can be read 
on his face; on the contrary, his thick 
lips and his big eyes combine in a charm- 
ing smile which attracts every one who 
looks at him, while his gentle voice and 
witty replies hold the attention of all. 

He is grotesquely dressed. He wears 
a long black coat, resembling a meal-bag 
more than anything else; and this coat, 
as well as his hat, bears a great number 
of inscriptions which the crowd are in- 
vited to read. On his hat is the following: 
“ Lingua internacio Esperanto. Labor per- 
siste. Una sola lingua por la tut mundo.” 

A gentleman in Paris in writing of this 
curious character says: “I do not know 
what you think of the Esperantists. I 
despise them and hate them. The other 
day when I saw that curious fellow 
haranguing the crowd near the Opera, 
I ought to have crossed the street and 
avoided hearing anything so distasteful 
tome. But'I was attracted by the charm- 
ing smile and the witty replies of the 
man. Wishing to know a little more of 
him, I asked him to accompany me to a 
near-by café. No sooner were we seated 
then he began his profession of faith, and 
it was very evident that, though his cos- 
tume was that of a charlatan, his heart 
and mind were those of a prophet. 

“He said to me: ‘No, do not get 
any pay for my work nor for wearing 
this grotesque costume. I certainly 
would be very glad to give you the ad- 
dress of a teacher of Esperanto or of a 
bookseller where you can obtain text- 
books on Esperanto, but in either case 
I would receive no commission or any 


profit. I make my living by cutting 
silhouettes. My price is ten cents for a 


bust and a frane for a full figure, and 
I will make it in the open air on the 
street or at your house, as you may pre- 
fer. Esperanto is my luxury, and I de- 
vote myself to spreading the knowledge of 
Esperanto because I wish to further its 
use by every means in my power. As [ 
have no money, I pay with my person. 
I make myself a living advertisement for 
the benefit of the cause.’ 

* And when he said ‘the cause’ it was 
with a deep solemnity, in a manner half 
mysterious, half religious, and he immeii- 
ately resumed: ‘ Every day my outrageous 
costume attracts men like you, who wish 
to know something further of Esperanto. 
Of course I do not expect to make con- 
verts at once, but I make them remem- 
ber that Esperanto exists. I recall to 
their minds the beauty of this language, 
its promises, its blessings, to humanity. 
Have you ever thought that the adoption 
of Esperanto as a universal speech would 
be the revenge of man on the god of the 
Tower of Babel? And do you know that 
many on the street who laugh at me when 
I begin to speak remain as serious hear- 
ers? However, you will understand that 
I care very little whether people laugh 
at me or my dress. It is very ridiculous, 
I know; but if I knew how to make it 
still more ridiculous I would do so. Vis 
comica; which might almost be trans- 
lated “ Ridicule is a power.” Yes, sir, 





a little of all languages while woiting 
and hoping that they will be superseded 
by Esperanto. Permit me to present you 
with this booklet in exchange. for your 
courtesy. No, sir, I do not sell it. In 
Esperanto there is hope: and hoping to 
see you again, my dear sir, I must leave 
you and rejoin my clients.’ And as he 
rose, he made me a profound and courte- 
ous bow, and I saw that his arms were 
bare to the elbows. 

“No sooner had he reached the street 
than another crowd formed around him, 
and he talked to this new crowd with a 
tranquil smile, while hope and joy shone 
from his eyes.” 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 



































needa Biscuit 


What makes them the best 
soda crackers ever baked? 


What makes them the only 
choice of millions ? 


What makes them famous 
as the National Biscuit? 


National-Biscuit-Goodness— 


Of Course! 





Sold only in 
Moisture Proof 
; Packages 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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TRY IT 


is usually a difficult 
matter for women. Where shall they put 
money to bring them a. good income? 
Where shall they put it to be ‘absolutely 
secure from loss? 

Did vou ever think that your wife may 
some day have two, five, or ten thousand 
dollars of life insurance money handed to 
her? Where do you suppose she will put 
it to produce the best income? Where to 
guarantee absolute security? 

The Prudential Insurance Company has 
just issued a unique new policy which 
splits up your life insurance into monthly 
checks direct from the Company, and 
guarantees the family a total of, say, 
$12,000 in twenty years, at the same present 
cost to you of less than $9,000 insurance 
inone sum. This is a bread-winning policy 
for your family, because, come what may, 
the $50 check is guaranteed to come every 
month, as regularly as clockwork, for 
twenty years. 

Write The Prudential, Newark, N. J., 
for booklet showing how this new plan 


works.—L.i@r.] 


INVESTING money 


THE BEST GOLF BOOK 


PRACTICAL 


By WALTER 


GOLF J. TRAVIS 


The book is profusely illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. 
200 pages. Price, $2.00 net. 





Mr. Travis, who won the amateur golf 
championship of the world, gives in these 
practical papers the results of his own ex- 
perience and practice. Mr. Travis is not 
only a player, but a student of golf. He 
has worked out its principles for himself, 
and in this manual he has set them down 
in order for the benefit of others. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 








HERE’S — something 
healthfulness in Ale. 


beyond 
There's 
always the pleasure of drink- 


ing it—particularly EVANS’. 

it with steak, chop or oysters. 
In “Splits” if desired. 

Ilotels, Restaurants, Cafes, Oyster Houses. 


Try 






————9,059-Word 
Business sYeved at 


Simply send us a postal and ask for our free illus- 
trated 9,0 9 word Business Booklet which tells how 
a usiness Experience, squeezed from the 
ives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may be 
made yours—yours to boost your salary, to increase 
your profits. This free booklet deals with 
How to manage a business 
—How to sell goods 
How to get money by mail 
How to buy at rock-bottom 
How to collect money 
How to stop cost leaks 
—How to train and handle men 
—How to get and hoilda ae 
—How to advertise a business 
—How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet. Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 223, 151-153 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 










CLARK’S CRUISE OF THE “ARABIC” 


T 16,000 tons, Hi large, unusually steady. T 


) TH 4 to April 17, 1909. 
$400. 00 and up, in- 
CIAL FEATURES 
Mad leira, Cadiz, Seville, . Malta, 19 days in 
‘eypt ‘and the Holy fond Constantinople Athens, 
é, the Riviera, SF Cruise Kound the World, 
Oct. 6 1909. TOURS TO EUROPE, $250 up. 
F. C. CLARK, Tinks BLDG., NEW YORK, 


Soventy- two days, costing < vn 
ding shore excursions. 








CLOVER SEED 


Absolutely Pure, No bape pe 
Ex. Gov. Hoard of Wisconsin, from 30 acres sown to 
Salzer’s 20th Century Alfalfa, harvested within 24 
weeks after seeding €2500.00 worth of magnificent 
hay, or at the rate ot over $80.00 per acre. 
catalog free» Or, send 10¢ in stamps for sample of 
this Alfalfa, also "Billion Dollar Grass, Oats, Wheat, 
Bariey, etc, Or, send 14¢ and we add a sample farm 
seed novelty never seen before by you. 
THE SALZER SEED CO., LaCrosse, Wis. 
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The original and pape Chartreuse has 
always been and still is made by the Carthu- 
sian Monks (PéresChartreux), who, since their 
expulsion from France, have been located at 
Tarragona, Spain; and, although the old labels 
and insignia originated by the Monks have 
been adjudged by the Federal Courts of this 
country to be still the exclusive property ofthe 
Monks, their world-renowned product is now- 
adays known as“Liqueur Péres Chartreux.” 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, oe Cafés, 
‘ fork, N. Y. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Agents for United States. 














FOOZLE (whose balf has taken refuge in a rabbit-hole). “Quick, boy, 


a ferret!” 








“NESTOR” “IMPOBTED’ ‘“‘BOYAL NESTOR’ 
Green Label, Blue Label, . 
25c, lbc, . 




























His Period and His Pictures 


By 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE 


BIOGRAPHY AND A HIS. 
TORY—Nast the man, Nast 
the Cartoonist, and a review of 
his share in the great events his 


pencil treated in criticism — often as the 
voice of the country shaping those events. 


Mr. Paine had wonderful opportuni- 
ties to know Nast, and the book is filled 
with a rich store of biographical material 
and historical side-light. 

The book is additionally valuable as 
a history of the cartoon and its devel- 
opment, along with the changes in proc- 
esses of engraving and reproduction, 

Hundreds of Nast’s cartoons and other 
drawings are given, as well as many 
additional illustrations, historical and 
personal, 


Large Octavo. Gilt Top. 600 pp. 
$5.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publishers New York 














The American Scene 


By HENRY JAMES 


“The most original book of travels we have 
ever read, and to the careful reader one of the 
most illuminating.’’—London Spectator. 

“Never before have we been given such _ re- 
markable and entrancing descriptions of cities, 
localities, and people.’’—Boston Times. 


Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top 
Price, $3.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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A Masterpiece 


A true masterpiece represents the highest 
degree of achievement. What the name 
Michael Angelo stands for in sculpture—what 

Raphael signifies to the painter—what Stradivarius 
means to the violinist, that wealth of meaning the name 
STEINWAY conveys to the pianist and to the great 
music-loving public of the world. 

TheSTEINWAY is in truth “A Masterpiece,” a work 
“| +" of surpassing excellence. No instrument can compare with it, 
€° for four successive generations of STEINWAY genius have kept the 


STEINWAY 


PIANO 


far in advance of all possible rivalry. The third and fourth generations are to-day 
originating and inventing — creating a still higher standard for all other piano 
makers to follow and emulate. 

The Miniature Grand 
STEINWAY worth. 

The STEINWAY Miniature Grand is as small as a grand piano should be 

five feet ten inches in length. Anything smaller would tend to sacrifice the 
essentials of the true grand. A remarkable value at $800—ebonized case. 

The STEINWAY Vertegrand is, as the name im- 
plies, a grand piano in upright form. It has established 
a new and higher plane of achievement for all other 
uprights. Price, $550, in ebonized case. 

Steinway Pianos can be bought of any authorized 
Steinway dealer at New York prices, with cost of 


transportation added. [Illustrated catalogue and 
booklet sent on requesteand mention of this periodical. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Steinway Hall, 
107 and 109 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Subway Express Station at the Door. 


and Vertegrand are fitting representatives of 


VERTEGRAND 
EBONIZED CASE 
PRICE $550 




















ee phonograph of yesterday was first 

one of the most famous.and aston- 
ishing of American inventions, After that 
it became a mechanism for recording busi- 
ness correspondence — wonderful in_ its 
efficiency and economy for that purpose, 
yet-meaning nothing whatever to the public 
at large in recreation and culture. 

The phonograph of ¢o-day is another 
instrument altogether. If you are familiar 
only with the phonograph of yesterday you 
owe it as a duty to yourself and family to 
become acquainted with the phonograph 
of here and now. What this newer instru- 
ment is you can leatn right in your own 
community, and it is what it is largely 
through the magazines. 

Magazine advertising has put the talk- 
ing machine into every nook and corner of 
the nation — of the world. Demand cre- 
ated by magazine advertising has enabled 
the various: manufacturers to undertake 
research, find new substances, develop more 
delicate mechanism, and, above all things, 


Your talking machine will bring you songs 
of singers yet to rise into prominence, and 
keep the voices of the singers of the present 
at command years after they themselves 
have gone into retirement. 

The capital invested in securing: these. 
records for you would subsidize half the 
state opera in Europe. Yet they are yours 
at the cost of street music if you appreciate 
them, along with instrumental music of 
highest quality. For the magazines have 
provided for the new phonograph a vast 
national audience of interested patrons, 
making the investment possible. That is 
why an authority stated, just the other day, 
that “the magazines have really made 
the phonograph, and it is not possible to 
imagine the present instrument without 
them.” 

In 1900 our phonograph industry was 
grouped with electrical supplies by the 
census-taker — not big enough then to be 
classed separately. Five years later it had 
to be classed alone, and to-day few of 





safely invest the large cap- 
ital needed in the making 
of fine records for the in- 
strument. 

In your own home to- 


Pipers 


our industries are growing 
faster. 

Only a few dealers sold 
the - phonograph ten years 
ago, while to-day there are 





day, no matter where you Sent to amy Business Man on Request seventeen thousand dealers 
live, the world’s great opera in-the United States taking 
singers will. sing ' their sede nt ga — care of local demand for 


greatest parts for you, your : 
family, your friends, at a peda = ye 
frst cost far less than would : 

be paid for a few perform- have 


ances of opera in New 
York, even if you could go 
there. You can hear these 
singers again and again 





The Quoin Chub 
sn Fifth Ave, N.Y. 


the phonograph. More- 
‘over, each sale of an instru- 
ment means not merely a 
sale, but a permanent fu- 
ture connection in supply- 
ing records. When a deal- 
er sells a phonograph he 
has made, not merely a 
customer, but a client. 








at your own convenience. 
































an entrancing story. 





A new hypothesis in explanation of the be- 
wildering “spirit” forces. He sets forth, not 
talk, but the actual records. It 1s an amazing, 
convincing and wonderfully entertaining tale— 















W. T. STEAD says: 


The 
Shadow World 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 





“T congratulate you on your work. It is the 
clearest and most up-to-date exposition of psychical 
phenomena that I have read. I have sung its 
praises wherever I have gone.” 


B. O. FLOWER, editor of The Arena, says: 

‘ Pre-eminently a popular treatise. ... The graphic 
description of a series of seances held in the homes 
of well-known citizens under far more conclusive 
test conditions than usually obtain in what are 


I. K. FUNK says: 


known as ‘dark’ seances.”’ 






‘“T have greatly enjoved ‘The Shadow World.’ 
It is certainly an able and fair presentation of a 


very difficult subject. 


throughout.” 





The book is readable 





“All the fascination that lies 
in mystery is contained in ‘The 
Shadow World.’ Hamlin Gar- 
land as a romancer, a spinner of 
delightful narrative, is a familiar 
friend. Mr. Garland as a se- 
rious, painstaking investigator of 
the phenomena of spiritism .. . 
garners to himself new laurels. 
The book is full of thrills and won- 
der.”’—San Francisco Bulletin. 


“For the casual reader the 
work will prove far more in- 
teresting than a more scien- 
tific exposition of the subject, 
while even to the. experienced 
investigator there is much in it 
that is valuable and sugges- 
tive.” —Boston Transcript. 


“Mr. Garland is doing much 
to popularize a subject that is 
engaging a vast number of 
scientific writers and investi- 
gators.” —St. Paul Despatch. 





“The doubter may not con- 
cede that the spirits of departed 


souls are responsible for what 
happens, but he must admit 
that something happens. ‘The 
Shadow World’ is a faithful 
record of the most marvellous 
phenomena which has come 
under his investigations during 


the last seventeen years.’’— 


Springfield Republican. 


“The volume will be found 
a most interesting contribution 
to the literature of the psychical, 
as ‘test’ conditions were main- 
tained throughout.’—Brooklyn 
Times. 


“Tf any book were to con- 
vince us of the existence of so- 
called spirit entities, it would 
certainly be this.”—New York 
American. 














Post 8vo. 





Cloth. $1.35. 


Harper & Brothers, New York 






































LINCOLN BOOKS 


Every American Should Have 


The Toy-Shop A STORY OF LINCOLN 


By MARGARITA SPALDING GERRY 


HE kind of story that brings a lump to the throat and a glimpse 
of glory to the eyes. There is Lincoln visiting a toy-shop to 


buy tin soldiers for his little son, and talking with the old toy-maker, 


veteran of Napoleon’s wars, who unconsciously wrings the over- 
burdened President’s heart with tales of his emperor. News of the 
assassination comes, and one feels the mighty throb of sorrow that 
passed through the country in the impression made on one humble heart. 


Pictorial Cover in Colors. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 


Lincoln and the Sleeping Sentinel 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 


“LINCOLN’S heart was as tender as ever beat in a human breast,” 

Mr. Chittenden writes. And in no incident is it more beauti- 
fully shown than in that of the sleeping sentinel. It is one of the 
great stories of American history—more than a story, because it quickens 
the pulses and moistens the eye to a noble end. Moreover, it is true. 
In this volume the authentic account of an historic incident is presented 
by one who took an actual part in it. 





With Colored Frontispiece. 16mo, Cloth. 50 cents net 





Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln 


Revised Edition 
By the DISTINGUISHED MEN OF HIS TIME 


T is the personal Lincoln who lives before us in these pages. With 
the passage of time actual recollections of Lincoln acquire a super- 
lative value. There are the recollections of lawyers who rode the 
circuit with Lincoln in Illinois and listened to his tales before the fires 
of wayside taverns; there are descriptions of his early political cam- 
paigns, vivid pictures of Lincoln the President, Lincoln in the dark 
days of the Civil War, Lincoln at Gettysburg, Lincoln the liberator, 
and Lincoln the soldiers’ friend. Cloth. Octavo. $2.00 net 











Recollections of President Lincoln 
And His Administration 
By LUCIUS E. CHITTENDEN 


Register of the Treasury Under Lincoln 
R. CHITTENDEN’S book belongs to the valuable class of au- 
thentic memorials of a great historic time. Lincoln admitted 
him to his friendship, and occasionally would take refuge in the 
Register’s office as a retreat. It is a picture full of human interest and 
sympathy, that of the weary man, sore burdened with the cares of state, 
finding thus in the inner room the solitude he yearned for. 


470 pages. With Portrait. Octavo. $2.50 


Abraham Lincoln 
By CHARLES CARLETON COFFIN 


HE author knew Lincoln personally, visited the scenes of his early 
life, and had many interviews with those who knew Lincoln. The 
strong points of his book are its readableness, its numerous illustrations 
of places connected with Lincoln’s early career, and its portraits of 
leading men during war times. Wustrated. Square Octavo. $2.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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HERE IS INTEREST 


How. long after the wheat is harvested should it 
be ground into flour? How long after flour is milled 
should it be aged or stored in order that it may reach 
its maximum strength and best flavor before it is sent 


to market? 


These are questions that suggest a phase of flour milling seldom considered by the consumer, yet they are 


of tremendous importance in determining the actual Darn of flour. ‘ 
NAPOLEON FLOUR is so perfectly and scientifically timed at every stage of its manufacture that what 
might seem a trifling detail becomes a factor in the excellence of a wonderful food product. 
At just the right moment after the best wheat is harvested it is fed into the rollers on its way to NAPOLEON. 
After just the proper ageing period, Napoleon Flour is loaded on the car and shipped to the grocer ag prime and 
ready for the market. It will absorb the greatest amount of moisture, will develop the choicest flavor and will 


secure the best baking results. 
* We tell you about this as another of the essential reasons why NAPOLEON FLOUR is in a class by itself, 


ahead of all other flours and worthy of your patronage. ; 
We supply it to the very best grocers and submit it for your consumption with our personal approval and 


recommendation. 


NAPOLEON FLOUR 


Can Generally be had at ALL RETAIL GROCERS 


However, if your dealer does not carry it in stock, ask him to write, or write yourself, to the nearest distributor ~ 
mentioned below: 
‘The Jacob Theobald Flour Co., Cleveland, O. Jobst-Bethard Co., Peoria, Ill. 
The C. H. Bishop Flour Co., innati, Ohio. The Scudders-Gale Grocer Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Danville Wholesale yore! o., Danville, Ill. Saratoga Milling G Grain Co., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Pt. Pleasant Grocery Co., Point Pleasant, W. Va. United Flour Milling Co., Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
McLane, Swift & Co., Battle Creek, Mich. McTighe Grocery Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
John Stegink, MusKegon, Mich. H. A. Lowe, New Lexington, Ohio. 
Lang 6 Co., New York City, N. Y. Botzum Bros., Akron, Ohio. 
Bay City Grocer Co., Bay City, Mich. Morton L. Marks Co., Davenport, Iowa. 
Lee, Cady & Smart) Detroit, Mich. H. P. Cornell Co., Providence, R. I. 
The Smart G Fox Co., Saginaw, Mich. L. A. Wright G Co., Boston, Mass. 
Burr Bros., Rockford, III. C.M. & R. Tompkins, Elmira, N. Y. 
Clegg Bros., Youngstown, O. Bedford & Jones, Lima, Ohio. 
Scudders-Gale-Wearen Co., Cairo, Ill. Reid G Norton, Elgin, Il. 
Carpenter=Cook Co., Menominee, Mich. Valley Mercantile Co., Hamilton, Mont. : 
The J. C. Smith 6 Wallace Co., Newark, N. J. 


Chattanooga Feed Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Taylor Bros., Camden, N. J. : 
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